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This  study  was  designed  to  determine  the  effects  of 
instruction  in  human  sexuality  on  undergraduate  college  students. 
Changes  in  sexual  guilt,  psychological  androgyny,  and  attitudes 
toward  the  sexual  behaviors  of  others  were  evaluated.   Subjects 
for  the  study  consisted  of  students  enrolled  in  a  ten-week 
human  sexuality  course  offered  during  spring  1977  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida. 

Three  instruments  were  used  to  measure  posttreatment  dif- 
ferences.  These  were  the  Mosher  Forced-Choice  Guilt  Inventory- 
Sex  Guilt  Subscale,  the  Bern  Sex-Role  Inventory,  and  the  Attitude 
Measure  of  Sexual  Behaviors  -  experimenter's  adaptation.   All 
three  instruments  were  administered  during  the  first  and  last 
week  of  the  quarter. 

A  total  of  137  volunteer  subjects  completed  the  pre-  and 
postcomponents.   The  experimental  group,  the  human  sexuality 
course  participants,  consisted  of  70  subjects  and  the  control 
group,  students  enrolled  in  courses  other  than  human  sexuality, 
contained  67  subjects. 
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Statistical  analyses  of  the  data  were  computed  by  using 
a  two-way  (group  x  sex)  and  a  one-way  (group)  analysis  of  co- 
variance.   These  analyses  were  performed  on  subjects  by  sex  as 
well  as  by  the  total  experimental  and  control  groups. 

The  results  are  as  follows: 

1.   There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
experimental  and  control  subjects  on  sexual  guilt  after  the 
treatment . 

2.-  There  was  a  main  effects  significant  difference  on  sex 
guilt  after  the  treatment  between  males  and  females  with  the 
females  exhibiting  greater  change.   However,  this  greater  change 
was  believed  to  be  artifactual  because  of  the  use  of  two  ver- 
sions of  the  sex  guilt  instrument. 

Additional  comparisons  for  sex  guilt  revealed  no  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  experimental  males  and  control 
males  or  between  the  experimental  females  and  control  females. 

3.  There  were  no  main  effects  significant  differences 
between  the  experimental  and  control  subjects  on  psychological 
androgyny  after  the  treatment. 

4.  There  was  no  main  effects  significant  difference 
between  males  and  females  for  psychological  androgyny  after  the 
treatment . 

Additional  comparisons  for  psychological  androgyny  revealed 
no  significant  differences  for  experimental  males  and  control 
males  or  for  experimental  females  and  control  females. 

5.  For  attitudes  toward  the  sexual  behaviors  of  others, 
there  was  a  main  effects  significant  difference  between  the 


experimental  and  control  subjects  for  three  concepts  after  the 
treatment.   These  concepts  were  a  woman  who  masturbates  (all 
three  bipolar  dimensions),  an  engaged  person  who  has  premarital 
intercourse  (valuable -worthless  dimension),  and  a  person  who 
reads  "hard-core  pornography"  (good-bad  and  understandable- 
mysterious  dimensions).  Scores  for  all  three  concepts  changed 
in  the  libera]  direction. 

On  an  additional  test  for  the  combined  set  of  12  concepts, 
a  main  effects  significant  difference  was  revealed  in  the 
liberal  direction  after  the  treatment. 

b.      There  was  a  main  effects  significant  difference  for 
sex  for  two  concepts  of  the  attitude  measure.   These  were  a 
homosexual  (valuable-worthless  dimension)  and  someone  who 
engages  in  oral  and/or  anal  intercourse  (good-bad  dimension). 
In  both  concepts  females  showed  greater  change  than  males. 
These  changes  occurred  in  the  liberal  direction. 

Additional  comparisons  for  attitudes  revealed  significant 
differences  between  experimental  and  control  subjects  by  sex. 
A  comparison  of  experimental  males  and  control  males  showed  a 
significant  difference  for  the  concept  a  woman  who  masturbates 
(good-bad  dimension)  ;   a  comparison  of  exper imei.  tal  females  and 
control  females  revealed  a  significant  difference  for  two  con- 
cepts.  These  were  a  woman  who  masturbates  (valuable-worthless 
and  understandable-mysterious  dimensions)  and  a  person  who  reads 
"hard-core  pornography"  (understandable-mysterious  dimension). 
Changes  for  these  additional  comparisons  were  in  the  liberal 
direct  i  on . 


It  was  concluded  that  this  treatment  is  valuable.   Impli- 
cations for  further  research  are  also  discussed. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  the  Prob 1  em 

Psychological  education  is  a  preventive  educational  approach 
that  integrates  academic  learning  and  personal  learning  (Mosher 
5  Sprinthall,  1971;  Skovholt,  in  press).   As  such,  it  offers  an 
important  way  to  demystify  our  profession  while  providing  mental 
health  services.   According  to  Ivey  and  Alshuler  (1973),  we  need 
to  pass  on  our  knowledge  as  rapidly  and  coherently  as  possible- 
Human  sexuality  courses  represent  one  type  of  course 
offered  in  psychological  education.   This  study  will  examine 
the  impact  of  a  human  sexuality  course  on  the  sexual  attitudes 
of  college  students.   Recently  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  human  sexuality  courses  offered  in  colleges  and 
universities.   However,  there  is  little  known  about  their  impact 
on  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  participating  students 
(Zuckerman ,  Tushup,  §  Firmer,  1976). 

Rat  ionale 

According  to  Elizabeth  Taylor  Vance  [1963),  a  wide  variety 
of  mental  health  problems  exist  in  our  society  which  cannot  be 
overcome  by  the  individual  therapy  of  clinicians.   Therefore, 
the  clinician  needs  to  modify  his  role  in  the  direction  of 


2 
greater  involvement  in  the  developmental,  environmental,  and 
social  context  of  the  individual.   A  prevention  approach  needs 
to  be  employed. 

Preventive  efforts  in  mental  health  have  been  separated 
into  three  areas:   primary  prevention,  secondary  prevention, 
and  tertiary  prevention.   Primary  prevention  is  the  step  taken 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  problem;  secondary  prevention  is 
the  early  treatment  of  the  problem;  and  tertiary  prevention  is 
t lie  attempt  to  minimize  the  long-term  effects  of  the  problem. 
Primary  prevention  is  believed  by  most  authorities  to  be  the 
most  effective  type  of  preventive  approach  in  mental  health 
(Bloom,  1971;  Brownbridgc  §  Van  Fleet,  1969;  Hollister,  1966; 
Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health,  1961;  Joint  Commission  on 
the  Mental  Health  of  Children,  19701. 

Psychological  education  is  one  form  of  primary  prevention. 
As  such,  it  is  designed  to  promote  the  goals  of  both  personal 
learning  and  psychological  competence  (Skovholt,  in  press). 
The  integration  of  academic  learning  and  personal  experience 
serves  as  the  primary  vehicle  for  achieving  these  goals 
(Cottingham,  1973).   More  guidance  specialists  and  psychologists 
are  now  entering  the  curriculum  in  order  to  teacl.  the  behavioral 
sciences  in  a  preventive  educational  mode. 

Some  psychological  educators  concerned  about  prevention 
have  begun  to  look  at  higher  education  as  one  area  of  focus. 
Skovholt  fin  press),  in  discussing  central  concerns  in  psycho- 
logical education,  has  questioned  the  usual  academic  perspective 
in  higher  education.   He  believes  that  there  is  an  ambivalence 
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among  the  traditional  disciplines  concerning  personal  growth  as 
an  outcome  of  college  classes.   The  usual  academic  perspective 
is  to  consider  the  behavioral  sciences  as  a  body  of  knowledge 
to  he  mastered.   The  students'  goal  is  to  learn  the  content. 
For  example,  academic  psychologists  continue  to  teach  students 
that  psychology  is  an  academic  discipline  to  he  critiqued  and 
understood  like  any  other  discipline.   i'sychology,  they  say,  is 
not  intended  to  provide  answers  for  the  personal  concerns  of 
students.'  Academic  psychologists  talk  ahout  this  unfulfilled 
expectation  of  students  and  the  dilemma  teachers  face  in  telling 
students  the  true  value  of  psychology.   This  message  must  be 
continually  told  to  psychology  students  since  they  often  enroll 
in  psychology  courses  because  of  a  belief  in  the  utility  of 
the  discipline  to  "help  me  understand  myself  and  others  better" 
(Lunneborg,  1974,  citee  i.n  Skovholt,  in  press,  p.  13). 

The  human  sexuali-..   ■•urse  is  one  psychological  course  in 
higher  education  that  enables  students  to  integrate  learning 
about  sexuality  with  personal  experiences  and  to  become  more 
psychologically  competent  and  healthy  in  this  area. 

The  value  of  sex  education  has  gained  greater  acceptance 
in  recent  years.   According  to  Masters  and  Johnso..  (1970), 
sexual  maladjustment  which  has  been  caused  by  sexual  conflicts 
derived  from  ignorance  can  be  prevented  through  early  effective 
sex  education. 

Human  sexuality  is  an  area  in  which  considerably  greater 
study  is  needed,  but  it  is  also  an  area  in  which  there  is  much 
research.   "In  the  last  decade  systematic  and  direc*  research 


lias  provided  a  detailed  basi   lor  understanding  the  complex 
processes  involved"  (Gordon  f,  Johnson,  1976,  p.  9).   Many  have 
contributed  to  this  research,  yet  certain  professionals  stand 
out.   Masters  and  Johnson  (1966)  led  the  way  in  sex  research. 
Investigations  and  programs  for  direct  physical  and  social 
treatment  procedures  for  a  variety  of  sexual  dysfunctions  followed 
this  early  research  (Kaplan,  1974,  197J;  Masters  §  Johnson,  1970). 

With  newly  acquired  research -based  information  we  can 
enlighten  students  and  help  them  integrate  this  learning  with 
personal  experiences.   Still,  there  remain  frontiers  to  conquer. 
How  will  we  know  if  we  have  succeeded  in  our  instruction?   How 
will  we  know  if  students  have  integrated  their  academic  learning 
about  sex  with  their  personal  sexual  experiences?   How  will  we 
know  if  our  psychological  education  efforts  have  been  successful? 

Clearly,  pre-  and  postcourse  evaluations  need  to  be  made 
if  we  are  to  know  the  effectiveness  of  a  human  sexuality  course. 
These  evaluations  provide  much  valuable  information.   From  them 
we  can  learn  whether  or  not  the  course  had  any  impact  on  stu- 
dents, the  degree  to  which  a  course  had  an  impact,  the  kinds  of 
changes  which  occurred,  if  any,  and  the  kinds  of  changes  which 
have  not  occurred.   Evaluations  can  provide  evidence  of  the 
kinds  of  changes  which  take  place  as  a  result  of  particular 
instructional  activities.   With  this  knowledge,  our  curriculum 
can  be  improved  so  that  effective  human  sexuality  instruction 
will  be  possible. 

Sex  researchers  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  sexual 
attitudes  in  relation  to  human  sexual  behavior  (Fretz,  1975; 
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Frommc,  1955;  Kaplan,  1974;  McCary,  1967).  According  to  Kron- 
hausen  and  Kronhausen  (1965)  ,  attitudes  come  from  the  cultural 
values  of  society.  Cultures  which  approve  of  women's  orgasms 
produce  women  who  have  orgasms.  Cultures  which  do  not  approve 
produce  women  who  are  incapable  of  orgasms. 

In  addition,  it  seems  that  in  the  area  of  sexuality,  atti- 
tudes appear  to  be  more  predictive  of  behavior  than  in  the 
past  (McCary,  1973).   Christensen  and  Johnson  (1971)  agree. 
Their  study  showed  that  in  1958,  41«  of  the  females  and  6  5%  of 
the  males  with  premarital  sexual  experience  held  permissive 
sexual  attitudes  as  compared  to  78°„  of  the  females  and  82?,  of 
the  males  in  1968. 

The  significance  of  measuring  attitudes  in  a  human  sexuality 
course  has  been  acknowledged.   "Our  sexual  behavior  is  related 
to  our  sexual  attitudes.   These  attitudes  in  turn  are  a  direct 
result  of  the  sex  education  that  we  have  received  or  not  received 
and  the  misinformation  that  we  carry  into  our  sexual  relation- 
ships" (McCary,  1971  ,  p.  179)  . 

It  is  necessary  to  study  changes  in  sexual  attitudes  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  a  human  sexuality  class.   Through  iden- 
tification of  particular  attitudes  which  change  .r  do  not  change, 
we  can  begin  to  isolate  attitudes  for  more  detailed  study.   It 
will  be  possible  to  correlate  specific  sexual  attitudes  with 
specific  human  sexuality  courses.   This  identification  and  corre- 
lation process  would  effect  a  systematic  approach  to  teaching 
sexual  attitudes  in  a  human  sexuality  course. 

Several  considerations  are  important  in  relat;on  to  those 
attitudes  which  seem  valuable  to  measure.   First,  it  is 


appropriate  to  measure  attitude  changes  toward  self.   According 

to  Davidow  (1976),  only  minimum  research  has  been  reported  which 

reflects  the  impact  of  sex  education  on  attitudes  of  one's  own 

sexuality.   Two  constructs  which  may  be  measured  in  this  regard 

are  sexual  guilt  and  psychological  androgyny.   Katchadourian 

(1972)  described  the  status  of  guilt  in  our  society. 

It  seems  that  the  current  generation  of  young  people 
is  living  in  a  transitional  period,  in  which  there 
is  an  overlap  between  two  phenomena.   One  is  the 
belief  that  guilt  feelings  associated  with  sex  are 
a  heritage  from  past  generations  and  are  acquired 
in  childhood;  the  other  is  the  new  morality,  intel- 
lectual acceptance  of  the  premise  that  sex  in  the 
proper  context  is  good  and  should  not  be  associated 
with  feelings  of  guilt.   (p.  469) 

The  negative  consequences  of  guilt  have  been  described 

(Goldstein,  1976;  McCary,  1973).   Kaplan  (1974)  showed  how 

children  are  affected  by  guilt. 

The  youngster  learns  from  infancy  that  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  walk,  to  talk,  to  paint,  that  he  is  a  good 
boy  when  he  eats  his  meals  or  takes  his  nap,  but 
that  his  sexual  impulses  are  not  acceptable.   He  is 
taught  to  deny  h is  sexual  i ty ,  to  disassociate  this 
aspect  of  himself,  that  it  is  dangerous,  nasty, 
hostile,  dirty,  disgusting  and  immoral  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  sexual  urges.   Especially  if  his  home  is 
a  "religious"  one  the  youngster  usually  learns  that 
sex  is  sinful,  shocking,  ugly,  dangerous,  and  taboo. 
.  .  .  Babies  of  both  genders  tend  to  touch  their 
genitals  and  express  joy  when  their  genitals  are 
stimulated  in  the  course  of  diapering  and  bathing, 
and  both  little  girls  and  boys  stimulate  their  penis 
or  clitoris  as  soon  as  they  acquire  the  necessary 
motor  coordination.   At  the  same  time,  sexual  expres- 
sion is,  in  our  society,  systematically  followed  by 
disapproval  and  punishment  and  denial.   The  little 
boy's  hand  is  repeatedly  removed  from  his  penis, 
often  with  strong  emotion,  and  the  little  girl  meets 
shock  and  censure  if  she  tries  to  peek  at  or  (God 
forbid!)  touch  her  father's  genitals  in  the  bathroom. 
These  repeated  negative  contingencies  to  early  sexual 
expression  result  not  only  in  appropriate  control 
of  the  sexual  impulses  but  also  in  destructive  con- 
flict, guilt,  and  alienation.   Each  time  the  boy  has 


the  normal  impulses  to  masturbate,  to  peek  at  his 
parents,  to  fantasize  making  love  to  his  sister,  to 
get  rid  of  his  father  so  he  can  be  alone  with  his 
mother,  or  the  girl  desires  to  look  at  a  little  boy's 
penis,  masturbate  or  exhibit  her  little  body,  he  or 
she  also  feels  a  jolt  of  anxiety  and/or  shame  and 
guilt.  .  .  .  Youngsters  who  are  discovered  in  sexual 
activities  are  subjected  to  harsh  punishments  and 
humiliations  and  often  are  made  to  feel  that  they 
have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.   They  are  made 
to  feel  guilty  and  to  repress  and  hide  even  from 
themselves  their  sexual  impulses  for  many  years, 
(p.   147) 

The  long-range  effects  of  guilt  are  serious.   "When  the 
Kinsey  reports  were  published  they  merely  confirmed  what  edu- 
cators had  long  known- -guilt  feelings  aroused  by  inadequate 
sex  knowledge  interfere  with  happy  living,  school  work,  friend- 
ships, and  future  mental  adjustments"  (McCary,  1973,  p.  151. 

The  second  construct  related  to  sexual  attitudes  and  self, 
psychological  androgyny,  measures  traditional  sex  role  beliefs, 
i.e.,  that  men  and  women  each  have  their  own  set  of  character- 
istics and  these  are  at  opposite  poles.   Because  of  the  differing 
views  in  measuring  androgyny,  this  study  will  he  confined  to 
psychological  androgyny  as  measured  by  Sandra  Bern  (1974)  .   The 
traditional  concepts  of  masculinity  and  feminity  have  obscured 
two  other  possibilities. 

first,  that  many  individuals  might  be  "androgynous," 
that  is,  they  might  be  both  masculine  and  feminine, 
both  assertive  and  yielding,  both  instrumental  and 
expressive- -depending  on  the  situational  appropri- 
ateness of  these  various  behaviors;  and  conversely, 
that  strongly  sex-typed  individuals  might  be  seriously 
limited  in  the  range  of  behaviors  available  to  them  as 
they  move  from  situation  to  situation.   (Bern,  1974, 
p.  155) 

In  addition  to  Bern,  others  have  discussed  androgyny  (Bazin 

(,    freeman,  1974;  Block,  1973;  Spence ,  llelmreich,  f,    Stapp,  1975). 


The  importance   of   androgyny    is   described   by    Bern    (1976).      She 

said, 

The  point  of  course  is  that  the  two  domains  of  mas- 
culinity and  feminity  are  both  fundamental.   In  a 
modern  complex  society  like  ours  an  adult  clearly 
has  to  be  able  to  look  out  for  himself  and  to  get 
things  done.   But  an  adult  also  has  to  be  able  to 
relate  to  human  beings  as  people,  to  be  sensitive 
to  their  needs  and  to  be  concerned  about  their 
welfare,  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  depend  on  them 
for  emotional  support.   Limiting  a  person's  ability 
to  respond  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  compli- 
mentary domains  thus  seems  tragically  and  unneces- 
sarily destructive  of  human  potential.   (p.  250) 

Because  of  the  importance  of  psychological  androgyny,  it 
is  a  valuable  concept  to  examine  in  a  human  sexuality  course. 
It  seems  logical  that  since  a  course  in  human  sexuality  brings 
in  perspectives  of  the  opposite  sex,  it  will  affect  individuals 
on  a  personal  level.   If  we  can  determine  that  the  psychological 
androgyny  of  a  person  can  change  as  a  result  of  participation 
in  a  human  sexuality  course,  then  we  can  begin  to  explore 
reasons  for  these  changes.   Ultimately,  we  will  be  able  to 
alter  sex-type  stereotypic  beliefs,  and  in  so  doing  move  toward 
androgyny;  this  will  promote  psychological  health  and  prevent 
psychological  problems  (Bern,  1974). 

The  third  area  which  will  be  measured  is  attitudes  toward 
the  sexual  behaviors  of  others.   The  value  of  assessing  sexual 
attitudes  has  been  discussed  previously  (T'retz,  1975;  Fretz  § 
Johnson,  1971;  I'romme,  1955;  Kaplan,  1974;  Kat  chadouri  an  ,  1972; 
McCary,  1973).   Through  more  assessments  we  will  be  able  to  pin- 
point certain  attitudes  which  can  be  changed  by  sex  education. 
In  turn,  by  isolating  those  attitudes  which  can  change,  we  can 
provide  instruction  relative  to  those  attitudes  anil  improve  the 
quality  of  sex  education  for  college  students. 
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The  benefits  of  effective  sexual  attitude  instruction  in 
a  human  sexuality  course  will  have  far  reaching  positive  results. 
Changed  sexual  attitudes  may  help  prevent  a  variety  of  sexual 
problems  and  sexual  crimes. 

Need  for  the  Study 

Sexual  guilt  and  psychological  androgyny  have  been  shown 
to  be  both  relevant  and  important.   Therefore,  each  of  these 
constructs  is  valuable  to  study. 

Most  studies  on  sexual  guilt  have  correlated  guilt  with  a 
variety  of  attitudes  and  behaviors  (T)'Augelli  t;  Cross,  1975; 
Mosher,  1965;  Mosher  e,  Cross,  1971).   Only  one  study  measured 
pre-  and  postguilt  changes  in  a  human  sexuality  course  for 
college  students  (Bernard,  1973).   Clearly,  more  studies  are 
needed  if  we  are  to  know  whether  sexual  guilt  can  be  changed 
as  a  result  of  participation  in  a  human  sexuality  course. 

A  number  of  psychological  androgyny  studies  have  been 
completed  (Bern,  1975;  Bern  f,  Lenney,  in  press;  Bern,  Martyna,  § 
Watson,  1975;  Gonzalez,  1975;  Murray,  1976;  Spence,  Helmreich, 
§  Stapp,  1975;  Wakefield,  Sasck,  Friedman,  §  Bowden,  1976; 
Zeldow,  1976).   However,  no  study  has  been  completed  to  deter- 
mine whether  psychological  androgyny  changes  as  a  result  of 
participation  in  a  human  sexuality  course.   Therefore,  a  study 
is  necessary  to  determine  whether  change  can  occur. 

"The  need  for  a  study  of  attitude  change  as  a  function  of 
a  comprehensive  sex  education  course  within  a  university  setting 
is  clear"  (Bernard  f,  Schwartz,  1975,  p.  2).   An  exploration  of 
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the  third  focus  of  this  study,  attitudes  toward  the  sexual 
behaviors  of  others,  reveals  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
studies  have  been  done  with  college  students.   More  research 
is  needed  if  we  are  to  clearly  know  whether  attitudes  can  be 
changed  through  participation  in  a  sex  education  course. 

P urpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  impact  of 
an  instructional  experience  in  human  sexuality  on  sexual  guilt, 
psychological  androgyny,  and  attitudes  toward  the  sexual  behav- 
iors of  others.  This  instruction  was  offered  through  BES  252  -  - 
Human  Sexuality,  an  elective  course  of  the  Department  of  Behav- 
ioral Studies,  University  of  Florida,  given  in  Spring  Quarter, 
1977. 

R  e  s  e arch  Questions 

The  research  questions  which  will  be  explored  for  sexual 
guilt,  psychological  androgyny,  and  attitudes  toward  the  sexual 
behaviors  of  others  are  as  follows: 

1.  Do  students  who  participate  in  a  human  sexuality  course 
experience  a  reduction  in  feelings  of  guilt  about  sexual  matters': 

2.  Will  a  course  in  human  sexuality  affect  the  status  of 
psychological  androgyny  for  the  students  who  participate? 

3.  Does  a  course  in  human  sexuality  affect  students' 
attitudes  toward  the  sexual  behaviors  of  others? 
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Definition  of  Terms 

At t  i tude  -  an  attitude  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  is 
defined  as  those  responses  assessed  by  the  Attitude  Measure  of 
Sexual  Behaviors  (Fretz,  1975J. 

Human  sexuality  -  learned  social  conduct  which  includes 
all  the  learned  patterns  of . hel ieving ,  perceiving,  behaving, 
evaluating,  and  feeling  (in  relation  to  others  and  to  one's 
self)  that  involve  actual  or  symbolically  conceived  stimulation 
of  primary  and  secondary  sexual  organs  and  zones  (Gordon  § 
Johnson,  1976). 

Liberal  -  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  acceptance  of  alter- 
native styles  of  behavior. 

Psychological  androgyny  -  having  a  high  degree  of  both 
male  and  female  characteristics,  i.e.,  being  both  assertive  and 
yielding;  both  instrumental  and  expressive,  depending  on  the 
situational  appropriateness  of  these  various  behaviors  (Bern, 
1974). 

Psychological  education  -  education  intervention  designed 
specifically  to  promote  personal  learning  and  psychological 
competence.   The  integration  of  academic  learning  and  personal 
experience  serves  as  the  primary  vehicle  for  achieving  these 
goals  (Cottingham,  1973). 

Sexual  behavior  -  the  totality  of  normal  and  abnormal, 
conscious  and  unconscious,  overt  and  covert  sensations,  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  actions  related  to  sexual  organs  and  other  eroto- 
genic zones,  including  masturbation,  heterosexual  and  homosexual 
relations,  sexual  deviations,  goals,  and  techniques i (Wolman, 
19  7  3). 
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Sex  y.uilt  -  generalized  expectancy  for  self-mediated 

punishment  for  violating  or  for  anticipating  violating  standards 

of  proper  sexual  conduct  (Mosher,  1966). 

Sex  role  -  behavior  patterns  expected  from  an  individual 

by  their  social  group  believed  to  be  typical  of  their  sex 

(Wolman,  1973). 

Sex  typing  -  the  designation  in  a  culture  of  certain 

behaviors  as  feminine  or  masculine  and  the  training  of  children 

to  adhere-  to  these  roles  (Wolman,  1973). 

Organ ization  of  the  Study 

The  remainder  of  this  study  is  organized  into  four  addi- 
tional chapters  plus  appendices.   Chapter  II  includes  a  review 
of  the  literature  of  attitudes  toward  sexual  behaviors,  sexual 
guilt,  and  psychological  androgyny,  along  with  studies  relating 
to  human  sexuality  classes.   Chapter  III  contains  the  methods 
and  procedures  for  the  study,  hypotheses,  design,  description 
of  evaluative  measures,  and  treatment.   The  results  of  the  study 
are  presented  in  Chapter  IV.   Chapter  V  includes  a  summary  of 
the  study,  a  discussion  of  the  results,  and  recommendations 
for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  IT 
REVIEW  OE  THE  LITERATURE 

Introduct  ion 


Today  sex  education  remains  a  controversial  area.   Both 
champions  and  critics  of  sex  education  are  contending  for  the 
majority  view.   The  highly  inflamed  donates  continue  with  only 
a  minimum  of  data  to  support  either  side.   A  review  of  the 
literature  indicates  that  few  studies  have  examined  the  changes 
produced  by  sex  education.   Furthermore,  a  problem  exists  in 
that  experimental  data  which  have  been  gathered  are  often  based 
on  a  course  which  is  difficult  to  replicate.   Most  of  the 
reports  of  experimental  studies  do  not  show  the  curriculum 
components . 

Chapter  II  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  available 
research  on  sexual  guilt,  psychological  androgyny,  as  measured 
by  Bern  (1974),  and  the  effects  of  sex  education  on  attitudes 
toward  sexual  behaviors.   The 'research  on  sexual  guilt  and 
psychological  androgyny  is  limited;  whereas,  for  sexual  attitudes 
the  research  is  extensive. 

Sexual  Guilt 


A  distinction   can  he  made  hetween  two  motives  for 
the  inhibition  of  morally  unacceptable  behavior. 
One  motive  is  fear  of  external  punishment  for 
transgressing  societal  standards.   A  second  moi'ive 
is  guilt,  which  has  developed  as  a  result  of  a 
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past  reinforcement  history  which  favored  the  inter- 
nalization of  moral  standards.   The  gu i 1 t -mot ivated 
person  assumes  the  task  of  inhibiting  behaviors 
which  lie  defines  as  morally  unacceptable  to  avoid 
experiencing  intense  feelings  of  guilt.   (Mosher, 
1965,  p.  161) 

The  person  who  is  sexually  guilty  inhibits  behaviors  which 
relate  to  thoughts,  feelings,  and  behaviors  about  sex.  Specifi- 
cally, "sexual  guilt  is  a  generalized  expectancy  for  self- 
mediated  punishment  for  violating  or  for  anticipating  violating 
standards  of  proper  sexual  conduct"  (Mosher  §  Cross,  1971,  p.  27). 
Research  has  examined  the  relationship  between  sexual  guilt  and 
(a)  sexual  behaviors,  (b)  eroticism,  (c)  sex  experience,  and 
(d)  time. 

Two  studies  of  special  interest  have  looked  at  guilt  and 
sexual  behavior.   In  a  study  of  80  male  college  students  using 
the  Mosher  Incomplete  Sentences  Test,  Mosher  [1965)  found  that 
high  sex-guilt  subjects  were  relatively  insensitive  to  situational 
cues  concerning  the  likelihood  of  external  punishment.   On  the 
other  hand,  low  sex-guilt  subjects  were  found  to  be  significantly 
more  influenced  by  such  cues.   This  interaction  between  fear  and 
guilt  in  inhibiting  unacceptable  behavior  was  predicted  from 
social  learning  theory. 

D'Augelli  and  Cross  (1975)  assessed  119  unmarried  college 
women  with  regard  to  sex  guilt.   High  sex  guilt  was  found  to 
inhibit  sexual  expression. 

Some  studies  have  used  erotic  stimuli  in  order  to  assess 
sexual  guilt.   Mosher  (1973)  studied  the  psychological  reactions 
of  194  single  male  and  183  single  female  undergraduates  to 
erotic  stimuli.   The  instrument  used  was  the  Mosher  Forced-Choice 
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Guilt  Inventory-Sex  Guilt  Subscale ,  Male  Form  (Mosher,  1966) 
and  Female  Form  (Mosher,  1968).   '1'he  students  viewed  two  films 
portraying  face-to-face  intercourse  and  oral -genital  sex  between 
the  same  couple.   The  films  were  rated  as  more  pornographic, 
disgusting,  and  offensive  by  female  subjects  (as  compared  to 
males),  by  high  sex-guilt  subjects  (as  compared  to  low  sex- 
guilt  subjects),  and  by  less  sexually  experienced  subjects  (as 
compared  to  more  sexually  experienced  subjects). 

Love,  Sloan,  and  Schmidt  (1976)  divided  35  male  under- 
graduates into  three  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  scores  on 
the  Mosher  Forced-Choice  Guilt  Inventory  (Mosher,  1961,  1966, 
1968).   The  amount  of  time  subjects  spent  viewing  and  rating 
photographic  slides  of  varying  erotic  content  was  recorded.   The 
viewing  time  of  the  low  sex-guilt  subjects  increased  as  the  photo- 
graphic content  increased.   No  significant  increase  in  viewing 
time  occurred  for  high  sex-guilt  subjects. 

Other  studies  have  compared  sexual  guilt  with  low  sexual 
experience.   Studying  orgasm  frequency,  I.eiman  and  Epstein 
(1961)  found  that  individuals  with  more  sex  guilt  reported  a 
lower  frequency  of  orgasms  per  week. 

Mosher  and  Gross  (1971)  related  a  measure  o.  sex  guilt  to 
(a)  the  reporting  of  previous  sexual  experiences,  (b)  feelings 
following  sexual  activity,  (c)  reasons  for  nonpart icipat ion , 
and  ( d )  premarital  and  postmarital  sexual  standards.   Among  the 
61)  male  and  76  female  college  student  participants,  sex  guilt 
was  found  to  be  negatively  correlated  with  the  level  of  intimacy 
of  premarital  sexual  experience.   The  guilty  subjects  had  less 
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permissive  premarital  standards.   Moral  beliefs  were  the  reason 
given  by  guilty  females  for  their  lack  of  participation  in 
intercourse  or  more  intimate  forms  of  petting.   The  reasons 
given  for  nonpart icipation  by  guilty  males  included  moral 
beliefs,  respect  for  the  girl,  and  fear  of  pregnancy  or  disease. 

In  another  study  of  100  females,  Kutner  (1971)  found  that 
sex  guilt  was  negatively  correlated  with  all  the  sexual  phases 
associated  with  the  use  of  birth  control  pills.  He  found  that 
the  greater  the  guilt,  the  less  the  sexual  desire,  responsive- 
ness, orgasm  frequency,  passion,  and  orgasm  ease. 

Schwarz  (1975),  in  a  study  of  286  male  and  female  college 
students,  found  that  low  levels  of  sexual  experience  were  asso- 
ciated with  a  "traditional  moralistic"  sexual -moral  philosophy 
and  with  high  levels  of  sex  guilt. 

Sometimes  guilt  changes  as  a  function  of  time  and  increased 
sexual  activity.   According  to  Christensen  and  Carpenter  (1962), 
as  a  relationship  between  a  boy  and  a  girl  moves  from  acquaint- 
anceship to  going  steady  to  engagement,  sexual  behavior  becomes 
more  intimate,  and  guilt  over  sexual  endearments  decreases  for 
both  sexes.   Also,  as  the  sexual  values  of  our  society  change, 
sexual  guilt  changes.   There  has  been  a  distinct  drop  in  recent 
years  in  the  guilt  feelings  experienced  by  both  males  and  females 
as  a  result  of  premarital  intercourse  (McCary,  1973).   Still, 
the  prevalence  of  sexual  guilt  among  college  students  is  aptly 
stated  by  Albert  Ellis  (1971):   "The  fact  is,  therefore,  that 
literally  millions  of  Americans,  including  untold  numbers  of 
college  students,  are  still  exceptionally  guilty  about  sex  in 
general"  ( p .  227). 
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Only  one  study  has  looked  at  the  sexual  guilt  of  college 
students  with  respect  to  changes  from  sex  education.   Bernard 
(1973)  used  Mosher's  Forced-Choice  Gu i 1 t  Inventory  in  evalu- 
ating sex  guilt  over  the  time  span  of  a  human  sexuality  course. 
Sex  guilt,  hostile  guilt,  and  moral  conscience  were  measured 
to  determine  the  effects  of  sex  education  on  the  participants' 
attitudes  toward  their  own  sexual  behavior.   A  significant 
reduction  on  the  sex-guilt  variable  was  reported. 

Psychological  Androgyny 


The  focus  of  this  component  of  the  study  is  psychological 
androgyny  as  measured  by  the  Hem  Sex-Role  Inventory  (Bern,  1974). 
According  to  Bern  (1974),  psychological  androgyny  is  a  condition 
or  state  in  which  a  person  has  a  high  degree  of  both  masculine 
and  feminine  characteristics,  i.e.,  being  "both  assertive  and 
yielding;  both  instrumental  and  expressive,  depending  on  the 
situational  appropriateness  of  these  behaviors"  (p.  155). 
Bern's  concepts  of  masculinity  and  femininity  are  two  independent 
dimensions,  in  contrast  to  treating  them  as  the  opposite  ends 
of  a  single  dimension.   This  measurement  of  masculinity  and 
femininity  is  different  from  other  masculinity-femininity 
measures.   Most  personality  inventories  have  items  that  are 
arranged  or  worded  in  a  way  which  emphasizes  differences  between 
males  and  females.   Also,  the  traditional  inventories  do  not 
allow  for  a  person  to  be  classified  as  both  masculine  and  femi- 
nine.  Bern's  method  is  significant  and  important  because  no  pre- 
vious measurement  technique  lias  allowed  for  this  classification. 
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Scoring  of  the  Bern  Sex-Role  Inventory  (BSRI)  has  been  an 
area  of  controversy.   Initially  a  t  ratio  was  used  as  the 
measure  of  psychological  androgyny.   According  to  Bern  (1974), 
the  t  ratio  is  the  difference  between  means,  F-M  (the  androgyny 
difference  score),  divided  by  a  term  reflecting  the  variances 
of  the  two  sets  of  ratings.   However,  more  recently  the  scoring 
has  been  revised.   Strahan  (1975)  suggested  that  the  t  ratio  is 
inappropriate  to  measure  psychological  androgyny  for  statistical 
reasons.'  Thus,  Strahan  suggested  that  an  individual's  androg- 
yny is  measured  solely  by  his  Femininity  (F)  mean  score  minus 
his  Masculinity  (M)  mean  score.   The  smaller  the  difference 
between  F-M,  the  greater  the  degree  of  androgyny.   Wakefield 
et  al  .  (1976)  employed  this  scoring  method  of  androgyny.   There- 
fore, low  scores  indicate  androgynous  individuals  and  high 
scores  (either  positive  or  negative)  indicate  sex-typed 
individual s . 

Much  of  the  research  on  psychological  androgyny  has  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  its  relationship  with  behavioral  corre- 
lates and  other  personality  traits.   Four  studies  have  shown 
the  BSRI  to  be  highly  predictive,  two  have  been  disconf irming , 
and  two  others  are  inconclusive.   In  addition,  bv.e  unique  study 
(Murray,  1976)  correlated  the  BSRI  with  the  educational  levels 
of  women . 

The  first  supportive  study  was  done  by  Bern,  Martyna,  and 
Watson  (1975).   The  subjects  were  "listeners"  in  a  "talker- 
listener"  situation.   Facial  expressions  of  the  subjects  were 
secretly  recorded.   Results  showed  that  feminine  and  androgynous 
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men  did  not  differ  .significantly  from  one  another,  and  all  were 
significantly  more  expressive  than  masculine  men  who  were  the 
least  expressive  of  any  group.   Feminine  women  were  the  most 
expressive  listeners  of  all. 

Another  supportive  study  of  behavioral  correlates  (Bern, 
1975)  explored  the  relationship  between  sex-role  identity  and 
examples  of  independence.   To  test  independence  four  male  and 
four  female  subjects  rated  the  level  of  humor  in  cartoons. 
Also,  they  listened  to  tape  recordings  of  individuals  giving 
false  impressions  of  the  cartoons.   The  subjects,  however, 
were  unaware  that  the  recorded  responses  were  contrived.   This 
procedure  was  used  to  determine  whether  the  subjects  would 
adhere  to  their  impressions  of  the  cartoons  or  conform  to  the 
contrived  responses.   Results  showed  that  the  masculine  and 
androgynous  subjects  did  not  differ  significantly  from  one 
another,  and  both  were  significantly  more  independent  than  the 
feminine  subjects.   This  was  true  for  both  males  and  females. 

One  very  recent  supportive  study  (Bern  (,    Lenney,  in  press), 
looked  at  the  relationship  between  cross-sex  activities  and 
discomfort.   Subjects  chose  activities  (each  having  a  monetary 
value)  from  30  pairs  of  items  presented  to  them   60  items). 
Of  these  items,  20  were  masculine,  20  feminine,  and  20  neutral. 
To  determine  discomfort,  they  rated  enjoyment  for  each  activity 
after  it  was  acted  out.   Results  showed  that  sex-typed  subjects 
were  significantly  more  stereotyped  in  their  choices  than 
androgynous  subjects,  who  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
one  another.   tn  other  words,  the  masculine  man  an i  the  feminine 
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woman  were  significantly  more  likely  to  select  their  own  sex's 
activities  even  though  such  choices  cost  them  money  and  even 
through  the  researchers  tried  to  make  it  as  easy  as  they  could 
for  the  subject  to  select  cross-sex  activities.   Results  for 
the  discomfort  component  showed  that  sex-typed  subjects  felt 
significantly  more  discomfort  than  androgynous  subjects,  who, 
again,  did  not  differ  significantly  from  one  another.   That  is, 
it  was  the  masculine  men  and  the  feminine  women  who  experienced 
the  most  'discomfort  and  who  felt  the  worst  about  themselves 
after  performing  the  cross-sex  activities.   The  authors  con- 
cluded that  only  the  androgynous  subjects  felt  comfortable 
participating  in  cross-sex  behaviors. 

A  final  supportive  study  by  Wakefield  et  al.  (1976),  using 
59  male  and  56  female  undergraduates,  analyzed  Bern's  measure  of 
Masculinity  (M),  Femininity  (F),  and  androgyny  by  the  principal- 
component's  method  with  scores  from  the  M-F  scales  of  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory,  the  California 
Psychological  Inventory,  and  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory. 
The  results  from  these  M-P  scales  supported  Bern's  statements 
about  androgyny  being  an  integration  of  masculine  and  feminine 
characteristics . 

The  two  disconf irming  studies  were  carried  out  by  Zeldow 
(1976)  and  Gonzalez  (1975).   Zeldow  (1976)  studied  50  male  and 
50  female  undergraduates  using  the  BSRI  and  the  Spence  and 
Helmreich  Attitudes  Toward  Women  Scale.   The  results  showed 
that  only  feminine  males  differed  from  all  of  the  other 
subjects.   These  feminine  males  exhibited  tradition  \1 
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conservat ive  attitudes  toward  the  rights  and  roles  of  women  in 
contemporary  society. 

Gonzalez  (1975)  studied  47  nursery  school  mothers  and  pre- 
dicted that  androgyny  would  he  inversely  related  to  dogmatism. 
She  explored  whether  a  significant  association  existed  between 
sex-role  attitudes  as  measured  by  the  BSRI  and  dogmatism  as 
measured  by  the  Rokeach  Dogmatism  Scale.   The  results  showed  no 
significant  correlation  between  these  two  scales.   It  was  con- 
cluded the  the  BSRI  was  not  a  valid  predictor  for  dogmatism. 

Bern,  Martyna,  and  Watson  (1975)  and  Bern  (1975)  conducted 
studies  which  were  inconclusive  in  their  support  of  the  BSRI. 
Bern,  Martyna,  and  Watson  (1975)  carried  out  a  study  in  which 
genuinely  interpersonal  situations  were  created  which  would 
elicit  the  subjects'  nurturant  sympathies.   The  subjects  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  an  infant.   Results 
showed  that  feminine  and  androgynous  males  were  significantly 
more  expressive  toward  the  baby  than  the  masculine  males. 
However,  no  significant  differences  occurred  among  the  women. 
The  feminine  women  were  not  particularly  nurturant  nor  did  they 
display  any  particular  deficiency  in  the  expressive  domain. 

Bern  (1975)  explored  the  relationship  betwee  i  sex-role 
identity  and  examples  of  nurturance.   This  study  involved  inter- 
action activities  with  a  kitten.   Results  showed  that  the 
feminine  and  androgynous  men  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
one  another,  and  both  were  significantly  more  responsive  to  the 
kitten  than  the  masculine  men.   Also,  the  androgynous  women, 
like  the  androgynous  men,  were  responsive  to  the  kitten.   The 
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feminine  women  were  significantly  less  responsive,  and  masculine 
women  fell  ambiguously  in  between. 

In  a  unique  study,  Murray  (1976)  obtained  ratings  on  the 
BSRI  from  281  women  from  diverse  backgrounds  and  found  that  most 
women  desired  to  be  more  androgynous  than  they  felt  they  actu- 
ally were.   She  also  found  that  the  higher  the  educational 
level  the  more  likely  that  women  would  be  androgynous.   In  part 
two  of  the  same  study,  Murray  used  the  Measurement  of  Attitudes 
Toward  Stereotypic  Behavior  to  examine  women's  perceptions  of 
the  "psychological  health"  of  various  sex-related  tasks.   Par- 
ticipants were  asked  to  rate  the  "psychological  health"  of 
individuals  pictured  in  45  different  photographs.   These  photo- 
graphs pictured  three  female  stimulus  persons,  neutral,  feminine, 
and  masculine  in  appearance,  each  of  whom  engaged  in  five  mas- 
culine, five  feminine,  and  five  neutral  behaviors.   For  real 
self,  those  women  who  were  androgynous  produced  the  highest 
psychological  health  ratings.   It  was  concluded  that  androgyny, 
rather  than  femininity,  was  a  psychologically  healthy  goal. 

Effects  of  Sex  Education  on  .Attitudes  Toward  Sexual  Behaviors 


A  review  of  the  literature  for  attitudes  measured  as  a 
result  of  sex  education  shows  numerous  studies  completed.   Of 
the  outcomes  reported,  nearly  all  show  a  change  in  the  liberal 
direction.   Some  studies  have  examined  specific  attitudes  rather 
than  a  wide  range  of  attitudes.   Other  studies  have  examined  a 
comprehensive  set  of  attitudes.   Two  studies  have  used  the 
Attitude  Measure  of  Sexual  Behaviors  to  assess  attitudes. 
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Two  studies  looked  at  high  school  students  and  young  adults 
in  order  to  determine  if  attitude  change  occurs  as  a  result  of 
sex  education.   Hoch  (1971)  attempted  to  determine  the  effects 
of  a  nonjudgmental  sex  education  unit  conducted  as  a  part  of  a 
high  school  biology  course.   One  hundred  students  were  involved 
in  the  study:   fifty  in  the  control  group  and  fifty  in  the  experi- 
mental group.   Changes  between  pre-  and  posttests  led  to  the 
following  conclusions:   (a)  students  did  not  become  more  per- 
missive in  their  attitudes  involving  sexual  behavior  as  a 
result  of  sex  education;  (b)  students  became  more  conscious  of 
the  problems  facing  the  world  in  the  areas  of  population  control, 
family  planning,  birth  control,  and  abortion  and  tended  to  be 
more  liberal  in  their  thinking  in  regard  to  these  topics;  and 
(c)  students  tended  to  be  less  hostile  and  more  accepting  of 
sexual  deviates  as  a  result  of  sex  education. 

In  a  much  more  comprehensive  study,  Diprizio  (1974)  pro- 
vided a  sex  education  program  for  97  public  school  and  64 
parochial  school  junior  high  students  and  for  36  public  school 
and  19  parochial  school  parents.   Pre-  and  posttesting  with  a 
general  attitude  questionnaire  and  a  form  of  the  Osgood  Semantic 
Differential  indicated  that  there  was  a  significa.it  liberal 
change  in  the  attitudes  of  students  and  parents. 

Four  studies  reported  in  the  research  were  based  on  programs 
for  medical  trainees.   The  results  of  these  studies  generally 
showed  pre-  and  postchanges  in  the  liberal  direction. 

In  one  study,  a  three-day   human  sexuality  course  was  offered 
to  186  medical,  nursing,  and  graduate  psychology  students  by 
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Mims,  Brown,  and  Lubow  (1976).   The  program's  purpose  was  to 
supply  accurate  information,  encourage  participants  to  question, 
explore,  and  assess  their  own  sexual  attitudes,  and  to  help 
participants  develop  a  more  tolerant  attitude  toward  the  sexual 
beliefs,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  of  others.   A  significant 
liberal  difference  in  attitudes  occurred  between  mean  scores  of 
the  pre-  and  posttests  for  all  subjects.   When  examined  sepa- 
rately, nursing  and  medical  students  showed  significant  liberal 
changes  ( p <  .001)  in  attitudes  for  all  scales  except  the  hetero- 
sexual scale  (p   .01).   The  psychology  students  showed  literal 
changes  (p<  .01)  in  two  scales,  autoe  rot  ic  ism  and  sexual  myths. 

In  another  study  involving  medical  trainees,  Meins,  Yea- 
worth,  and  Horstein  (1974)  provided  a  human  sexuality  program 
for  five  days.   The  subjects  of  the  study  were  70  medical 
students  and  37  nursing  students.   One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
course  was  to  decrease  anxiety  related  to  sex.   An  attitude 
instrument  was  administered  to  the  participants  before  and 
after  the  course.   Results  showed  that  participants'  attitudes 
toward  sex  became  more  liberal  after  the  course. 

Alzate  (1974)  used  a  pre-  and  posttest  evaluation  of  a 
human  sexuality  course  required  of  38  sixth  -  semester  medical 
students.   The  results  of  the  study  showed  that  the  instruction 
produced  a  liberalization  of  sexual  attitudes. 

All  of  the  studies  evaluating  medical  trainees  showed 
positive  results  except  one  (Woods  §  Mandetta,  1975).   In  this 
study  the  researchers  administered  a  163-item  questionnaire  to 
11  female  nursing  students  and  12  male  undergraduates  who 
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participated  in  a  sex  education  course.   No  correlation  existed 
between  liberalization  of  attitudes  toward  sexuality  and  com- 
pletion of  the  course. 

Certain  studies  in  the  related  literature  assessed  sexual 
changes  among  educational  personnel.   These  studies  included 
teachers,  administrators,  and  other  school  staff. 

Flatter  (1975)  analyzed  the  effects  of  a  series  of  six- 
day  human  sexuality  workshops  on  the  degree  of  sexual  liberalism 
of  341  educators.   The  workshops  included  both  cognitive  and 
affective  areas  of  human  sexuality.   The  major  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  study  was  that  participation  in  a  human  sexuality  work- 
shop affects  attitude  change  in  the  direction  of  increased 
sexual  liberalism. 

Karas  and  Gale  (1972)  provided  a  course  in  sex  education 
to  29  elementary  school  teachers  in  Danbury,  Connecticut.   A 
pre-  and  postattitude  instrument  was  administered  to  the 
teachers  as  well  as  to  the  control  group.   The  findings  revealed 
a  more  liberal  attitude  toward  sex  among  the  participants  than 
among  the  nonpart ic ipant s . 

In  another  study,  Poinsett  (1976)  examined  the  effects  of 
an  experiential  workshop,  "Promoting  Positive  Sot ial -Sexual 
Functioning  in  Handicapped  Children."   Pre-  and  postdata  and 
delayed  postdata  were  collected  on  attitudes.   From  dis- 
positional data  three  groups  were  established.   Group  A 
focused  on  self  and  was  inner-directed.   Group  B  focused  on 
communicating  and  was  other-directed.   Group  C  focused  on 
receiving  specific  sexual  information  and  how  to  deal  with 
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the  concerns  of  handicapped  students.   The  results  for  all 
three  groups  showed  statistically  significant  increases  in 
tolerance  toward  autoerot i cism  and  knowledge  of  sexual  myths. 
Group  A  developed  a  statistically  significant  more  liberalized 
attitude  toward  premarital  and  extramarital  relations  as  com- 
pared to  Groups  B  and  C.   From  80%  to  85%  of  the  participants 
reported  changes  in  their  personal  lives  and  professional 
intents  and  performances  regarding  sex  education  for  t lie 
handicapped.   The  experiential  workshop  proved  to  be  an 
effective  means  of  increasing  tolerance  in  sexual  attitudes 
as  well  as  promoting  more  interest  in  involvement  in  sex  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped. 

Ten  studies,  identified  by  this  researcher,  have  used 
college  students  as  subjects.   In  order  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  marriage  course,  Olsen  and  Gravatt  (1968)  studied 
97  university  students.   Results  showed  a  positive  change 
toward  the  sexual  behavior  of  others  on  an  attitude  scale  con- 
taining 48  items.   However,  the  course  content  was  unclear  and 
the  attitudes  measured  were  nebulous. 

Bernard  (1973)  conducted  a  comprehensive  outcome  study  on 
a  sex  education  course  given  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 
Twenty-four  lectures  were  given  by  various  specialists,  and 
weekly  discussion  groups  were  lie  Id .   Topics  covered  included 
psychosexual  development,  human  sexual  response,  pregnancy, 
birth,  abortion,  and  contraception.   Discussion  groups  were 
open-ended  in  format  and  arranged  from  didactic  exercises  which 
focused  on  lecture  material  to  personal  discussions  concerning 
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participants'  experience  and  feelings  in  the  area  of  human 
sexuality.   There  were  275  course  participants  who  served  as 
experimental  subjects.   Two  control  groups,  consisting  of  93 
and  48  subjects,  were  also  included  in  the  study.   Results 
showed  that  course  part i cipant s  became  significantly  more 
accepting  than  both  groups  of  controls  in  the  areas  of  mas- 
turbation and  homosexuality.   However,  the  first  control  group 
became  more  accepting  than  both  other  groups  on  the  question 
of  extramarital  sex. 

In  a  comparative  study,  McMain  (1974)  examined  the  effects 
of  three  different  sex  education  programs  on  counselor  trainees' 
attitudes  about  sexual  myths,  autoerot icism ,  heterosexual 
relations,  and  abortion.   Fourteen  female  and  twelve  male 
graduate  students  were  assigned  to  one  of  three  experimental 
sex  education  groups  or  a  control  group.   Group  El  was  given 
a  program  consisting  of  filmed  material  of  erotic  art  and  human 
sexual  behavior.   Group  E2  was  given  a  program  consisting  of 
timed  discussion  periods  on  erotic  art  and  human  sexual 
behavior.   Group  F.3  was  given  a  program  consisting  of  filmed 
material  of  erotic  art  and  human  sexual  behavior  preceding 
timed  discussion  periods.   Group  C  was  a  no-treatment  control 
group.   Pre-  and  posttesting  with  the  Sex  Knowledge  and  Attitude 
Test  indicated  that  no  significant  changes  had  occurred.   How- 
ever, mean  change  scores  in  parts  of  the  data  suggested  support 
for  (a)  discussion  and  (b)  film  and  discussion  in  sex  education 
programs  to  effect  change  in  counselor  trainees'  attitudes 
about  sex. 


A  study  (Rubin,  1970;  Rubin  §  Adams,  1972)  involving  a 
wide  geographical  area  assessed  303  female  and  95  male  college 
students  using  the  Reiss'  Premarital  Sexual  Permissiveness 
Scale .   The  subjects  came  from  numerous  colleges  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Missouri.   There  was  no  consistent 
curriculum  among  the  courses  since  the  studies  were  conducted 
in  sucli  a  wide  geographical  area.   No  change  in  attitude  as  a 
result  of  human  sexuality  education  was  found. 

In  a  short-term  college  course  of  four  weeks,  Maxwell 
(1972)  evaluated  65  participants.   Results  showed  that  50%  of 
the  subjects  reported  that  their  feelings  or  attitudes  had 
become  more  liberalized  as  a  result  of  course  participation. 

Five  studies  of  college  students  are  particularly  rele- 
vant for  this  literature  review.   Three  of  these  studies  com- 
pared male  and  female  subjects  by  means  of  pre-  and  postdata 
a  n  a  1  y  s  i  s  . 

Rees  and  Zimmerman  (1974)  studied  128  male  and  102  female 
college  students  to  determine  attitude  change.   There  were  nine 
attitudinal  questions  which  concerned  masturbation,  sexual 
intercourse,  oral-genital  sex,  mutual  masturbation,  anal 
intercourse,  intercourse  during  pregnancy  and  menstruation, 
ioreplay,  homosexuality,  and  prostitution.   No  statistical  tests 
were  conducted,  but  examination  of  the  data  showed  that  there 
were  changes  in  attitudes  in  the  liberal  direction.   Findings 
were  as  follows:   3U  of  the  females  became  more  accepting  of 
anal  intercourse,  34$  of  the  females  became  more  accepting  of 
masturbation,  and  30°,  of  the  females  became  more  accepting  of 
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homosexuality.   For  the  males,  24?»  became  more  accepting  of  anal 
intercourse,  and  22%  became  more  tolerant  of  homosexuality. 
In  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  discovered  by 
this  researcher,  Vennewitz  (1975)  attempted  to  determine  the 
effects  of  a  college  human  sexuality  course  upon  attitudes  toward 
the  sexual  behaviors  of  nonsignificant  others.   The  study  also 
sought  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  knowledge  gain 
and  attitude  change.   Some  of  the  course  curriculum  elements 
included'  in  the  Vennewitz  study  were  movies,  lectures,  question 
and  answer  sessions,  and  small  group  discussions.   There  were 
both  written  and  reading  assignments.   Although  a  description 
of  course  activities  was  provided,  specific  information  relating 
to  topics  covered  during  the  course  was  not  included.   The 
experimental  group  of  167  students  and  the  control  group  of 
89  students  completed  pre-  and  posttests  with  an  instrument 
developed  by  the  author  and  with  the  Premarital  Sexual  Permis- 
siveness Scale  developed  by  Reiss.   Some  of  the  major  conclusions 
were  that  (a)  experimental  males  and  females  became  significantly 
more  liberal  on  attitudes  toward  sexual  behaviors  of  nonsignifi- 
cant others  than  control  males  and  females;  (b)  significant 
liberalization  in  attitudes  toward  behavior  of  nonsignificant 
others  was  observed  in  experimental  males  and  females  for  some 
topics,  e.g.,  homosexual  relations,  mutual  masturbation,  and 
oral-genital  contacts,  but  not  for  others,  e.g.,  premarital 
intercourse  and  cohabitation;  and  (c)  experimental  females 
more  often  than  experimental  males  exhibited  significant  changes 
in  attitudes  toward  a  variety  of  sexual  behaviors  :nvolving 
nonsignificant  others. 
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In  the  other  significant  study  which  looked  at  male  and 
female  comparisons,  Zuckerman  et  al.  (1976)  compared  attitudes 
with  behaviors.   Participating  in  the  study  were  555  students 
enrolled  in  personality,  psychology,  and  human  sexuality 
courses.   Instruction  consisted  of  large  class  lectures, 
explicit  movies  and  slides,  and  small  discussion  groups  where- 
in students  related  the  lectures  to  personal  attitudes,  feelings, 
and  experiences.   Guest  panelists  and  speakers  presented 
certain  topics  such  as  dysfunction  and  homosexuality.   Males 
had  more  permissive  attitudes  and  experience  with  a  greater 
number  of  partners  than  females.   Attitudes  and  experience  were 
more  highly  related  in  females,  and  students  taking  the  sex 
course  were  more  permissive  and  experienced  than  students  in 
the  control  course.   The  course  changed  attitudes  in  both 
sexes,  but  it  changed  behavior  only  in  males. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  comparing  males  and  females, 
two  other  studies  are  especially  relevant  to  this  literature 
review  (Davidow,  1976;  Skovholt,  Nagy,  §  Epting,  1976).   Roth 
of  these  studies  used  the  Attitude  Measure  of  Sexual  Behaviors 
to  assess  the  impact  of  the  course. 

This  attitude  measurement  consists  of  12  questions,  i.e., 
"A  homosexual"  followed  by  seven  attitude  bipolar  dimensions. 
The  bipolar  dimensions  have  a  7-point  evaluative  dimension, 
i.e.,  "good  _  _  bad."   bach  bipolar  dimension  was 

scored  with  a  7  to  the  positive  end  and  a  1  to  t lie  negative  end. 

In  one  study  using  this  measurement,  Davidow  (1976)  examined 
the  effectiveness  of  a  sex  education  course  taught  at  Boston 
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University.   Twenty-two  people  were  enrolled  in  the  course  which 
consisted  of  lectures,  films,  outside  speakers,  and  small  group 
discussion.   The  small  group  leaders  were  included  in  the  final 
sample.   Topics  included  sexual  attitudes  and  environment,  sexu- 
ality and  sexual  terms,   psychosexua  1  development ,  cultural  roles, 
lifestyles,  sexual  dysfunction,  massage,  lifespan,  "touching" 
within  different  cultures,  masturbatory  practice  between  males 
and  females,  gay  issues,  women's  issues,  autoerot i cism ,  lesbian- 
ism, sexuality  and  the  handicapped,  sexual  researchers,  and 
communication.   Results  of  the  study  showed  significant  changes 
in  attitudes  toward  sexual  behaviors  for  two  concepts:   "a  woman 
who  masturbates"  and  "an  engaged  person  who  has  premarital  inter- 
course."  Overall  changes  in  attitudes  were  to  the  positive  side 
of  the  semantic  differential  scale  for  the  evaluative  factor, 
the  active  side  of  the  dynamic  factor,  and  the  understandable 
side  of  the  understanding  factor. 

In  the  other  study  using  the  Attitude  Measure  of  Sexual 
Behaviors,  Skovholt  et  al.  (1976)  assessed  male  change.   The 
experimental  subjects,  13  male  undergraduate  students  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  were  enrolled  in  a  human  sexuality 
course  taught  by  the  first  author.   Biological  issues  were 
de-emphasized  with  behavioral  science  theories  and  research 
emphasized.   The  control  group  consisted  of  16  students  enrolled 
in  a  course  in  creative  and  critical  thinking  in  the  Behavioral 
Studies  Department  in  the  fall  of  1976.   Three  of  the  seven 
attitude  bipolar  dimensions  were  chosen.   These  three  dimen- 
sions of  good-bad,  valuable-worthless,  and  understandable- 
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mysterious   were  suggested  by  Fretz  (1974)  as  the  bipolar  dimen- 
sions that  arc  most  useful  when  assessing  treatment  effects. 
Results  showed  that  11)  of  the  36  post  treatment  dimension  compari- 
sons were  significantly  different  between  the  control  and  experi- 
mental groups.   In  all  of  the  differences  the  experimental  group 
received  the  more  liberal  scores. 

In  conclusion,  a  number  of  studies  have  evaluated  the 
effect  of  sex  education  on  attitudes.   Most  of  these  studies 
have  shown  that  sex  education  does  change  attitudes  usually  in 
the  liberal  direction.   Of  the  studies  discovered  by  this 
researcher,  10  have  examined  the  attitudes  of  college  students 
and  2  of  these  have  used  the  Fretz  scale. 

Summary 

A  review  of  the  literature  confirms  that  the  research  which 
is  relevant  to  this  study  is  limited.   The  research  which  has 
been  done  on  sex  guilt  has  shown  that  guilt  is  correlated  with 
the  inhibition  of  sexual  expression;  with  a  lower  degree  of 
interest  in,  and  greater  disgust  with,  eroticism;  with  conser- 
vative premarital  standards;  'and  with  a  low  degree  of  exposure 
to  sexual  activity  or  instruction.   Only  one  pertinent  study 
which  showed  change  has  been  done  for  sexual  guilt.   This  was 
measured  by  the  Mosher  Forced -Choi ce  Guilt  Inventory. 

The  review  of  psychological  androgyny,  as  measured  by  the 
Rem  Sex-Role  Inventory,  revealed  that  no  prior  pre-  and  post- 
evaluations  of  sex  education  have  been  completed.   The  results 
of  the  studies  which  have  been  reported  on  psychological 
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androgyny  are  varied.   Four  studies  have  indicated  that  the  Rem 
Sex-Role  Inventory  is  highly  predictive,  two  have  been  discon- 
tinuing, and  two  others  are  inconclusive. 

Only  two  studies  have  looked  at  pre-  and  post sex-educat ion 
change  for  the  third  area,  attitudes  toward  the  sexual  behaviors 
of  others,  as  measured  by  the  Attitude  Measure  of  Sexual  Behaviors, 
The  available  research  on  attitudes  measured  as  a  result  of  sex 
education  indicated  that  most  courses  have  a  liberalizing  effect. 
Common  elements  to  the  human  sexuality  courses  which  showed  posi- 
tive change  arc  lectures,  small  group  discussion,  audio-visuals, 
and  guest  panels  or  speakers.   In  some  cases,  researchers  men- 
tioned all  of  the  topics  included  in  the  course,  while  in  others, 
only  a  few  topics  were  stated. 


CHAPTER  II  I 
METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Overview 


Since  effective  instruction  in  a  human  sexuality  course  may 
have  far  reaching  results,  research  on  factors  affecting  sexual 
attitudes  is  valuable  and  necessary.   Sexual  attitudes  which 
have  the  potential  for  change  as  a  result  of  sex  instruction 
need  to  be  explored  and  identified.   A  review  of  the  litera- 
ture in  this  area  shows  that  t lie  number  of  experimental  studies 
which  have  been  conducted  is  scarce.   Undoubtedly,  there  is  a 
need  for  more  research  on  sexual  attitude  change  as  a  result 
of  sex  education. 

This  study  has  investigated  the  impact  of  a  human  sexu- 
ality course  on  sexual  guilt,  psychological  androgyny,  and 
attitudes  toward  the  sexual  behaviors  of  others.   The  study 
has  attempted  to  provide  answers  to  the  following  research 
quest  ions : 

1.  Docs  a  course  in  human  sexuality  affect  a  students' 
feelings  of  guilt  about  sexual  matters? 

2.  Does  a  course  in  human  sexuality  affect  the  status  of 
psychological  androgyny  in  the  students? 

3.  Does  a  course  in  human  sexuality  affect  students' 
attitudes  toward  the  sexual  behaviors  of  others? 
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The  method  used  for  this  study  involved  the  comparison  of 
two  groups  of  students  attending  the  University  of  Florida. 
These  groups  consisted  of  experimental  subjects  and  control 
subjects.   The  experimental  group,  students  enrolled  in  a  human 
sexuality  course,  have  been  compared  with  a  control  group  of 
students  who  were  enrolled  in  another  course  in  the  same  depart- 
ment.  The  comparison  has  been  based  on  measures  of  sexual  guilt, 
psychological  androgyny,  and  attitudes  toward  sexual  behaviors. 
Data  collected  from  these  measures  were  analyzed  for  statisti- 
cally significant  differences  between  the  experimental  and 
control  groups.   Subsequently,  null  hypotheses  which  have  been 
formulated  for  the  study  have  been  evaluated.   These  null 
hypotheses  are  shown  in  the  following  section. 

Hypotheses 

The  null  hypotheses  shown  below  were  developed  from  the 
research  questions  previously  stated. 

1.  There  will  be  no  group  differences  in  sexual  guilt 
as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  human  sexuality 
course . 

2.  There  will  be  no  sex  differences  in  sexual  guilt 

as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  huma..  sexuality 
course . 

3.  There  will  be  no  group  differences  in  psychological 
androgyny  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  human 
sexuality  course. 

4.  There  will  be  no  sex  differences  in  psychological 
androgyny  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  human 
sexuality  course. 
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5.  There  will  be  no  group  differences  in  attitudes 
toward  the  sexual  behaviors  of  others  as  a  result 
of  participation  in  the  human  sexuality  course. 

6.  There  will  be  no  sex  differences  in  attitudes 
toward  the  sexual  behaviors  of  others  as  a  result 
of  participation  in  the  human  sexuality  course 


Research  Design 

The  experimental  design  of  this  study  was  a  nonrandomized 
pretest-posttest  control  group  design  (Campbell  (,    Stanley,  1971), 
This  design  is  represented  as  follows: 


Pretest 


Treatment 


Posttest 


Experimental  Group 
Control  Croup 


Tj  represents  the  measure  before  treatment. 
T;  represents  the  measure  after  treatment. 
X  represents  the  experimental  treatment. 


Participants 


The  subjects  for  the  study  were  first  and  second  year 
undergraduates  at  the  University  of  Florida,  a  la  ge  state  co- 
educational institution.   Since  admission  as  a  freshman  to  the 
University  is  highly  competitive,  it  is  assumed  that  these  stu- 
dents have  higher  than  average  intellectual  abilities  as  measured 
by  high  school  grades  and  college  admission  test  scores.   Students 
who  attend  the  University  of  Florida  represent  a  wide  range  of 
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social  and  economic  backgrounds.   They  come  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  many  Foreign  countries. 

Subjects  in  the  experimental  group  consisted  of  students 
enrolled  in  BES  252--Human  Sexuality,  an  elective  course  offered 
through  the  Department  of  Behavioral  Studies.   There  were  four 
sections  of  Human  Sexuality  in  the  experimental  group  (N=70). 
These  four  sections  were  taught  by  fovu  instructors.   Three  of 
the  instructors  for  the  course  are  part-time  instructors  with 
the  Department  of  Behavioral  Studies  and  are  doctoral  students 
in  the  Department  of  Counseling  Psychology.   The  fourth  instruc- 
tor is  an  affiliate  instructor  with  the  Department  of  Behavioral 
Studies.   This  instructor  has  a  Ph.D.  in  Counselor  Education 
and  works  full  time  as  a  counselor  in  the  Psychological  and 
Vocational  Counseling  Center  at  the  University  of  Florida.   A 
description  of  the  course  content  for  the  experimental  group  is 
contained  in  the  Treatment  section  of  this  chapter. 

The  control  group  was  comprised  of  four  sections  of  students 
not  taking  the  Human  Sexuality  course  (N=67).   Students  were 
drawn  from  two  classes  in  Cybernetics  and  two  classes  in  Power 
and  Violence,  also  offered  through  the  Department  of  Behavioral 
Studies.   The  four  sections  of  these  control  cla.ses  were  taught 
by  two  different  instructors  with  each  instructor  teaching  two 
classes.   The  instructors  of  both  the  experimental  and  control 
classes  gave  prior  consent  to  allow  this  researcher  to  administer 
the  questionnaire  in  their  classes  (see  Appendix  A).   Motiva- 
tion for  students  to  volunteer  to  complete  the  questionnaires 
was  provided.   The  researcher  (a)  explained  the  nature  of  the 
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study  and  its  value  and  (b)  informed  students  that  they  could 
learn  of  the  results  of  their  own  questionnaire  by  contacting 
t lie  researcher  whose  telephone  number  was  provided.   The 
questionnaire  which  was  administered  consisted  of  three  instru- 
ments which  are  described  in  the  following  section. 

Inst  rument at i  on 


The  following  instruments  were  administered  to  the  experi- 
mental and  control  group  participants:   (a)  Mosher  Forced-Choice 
Guilt  Inventory-Sex  Guilt  Subscale  (see  Appendix  B).,  (b)  Bern 
Sex-Role  Inventory  (see  Appendix  C)  ,  and  (c)  the  experimenter's 
adaptation  of  the  Attitude  Measure  of  Sexual  Behaviors  (see 
Append  i  x  D)  . 

The  Mosher  Forced-Choice  Guilt  Inventory-Sex  Guilt  Subscale, 
Male  Form,  was  developed  by  Mosher  in  1966  and  the  Female  Form 
in  1968.   Initially  sentences  were  constructed  and  students  were 
asked  to  complete  the  sentences.   Their  completions  formed  the 
basis  for  the  responses  to  each  item  in  the  inventory.   F.xamples 
of  the  items  are  as  follows: 

As  a  ch  i  1  d  ,  sex  pi  ay  .  .'  . 

A.  was  a  taboo  and  I  was  deathly  afra.d  of  it. 

B.  was  common  without  guilt  feelings. 

When  1  have  sexual  desires  .  .  . 

A.  they  are  quite  strong. 

B.  1  attempt  to  repress  them. 

The  male  component  has  28  items  and  scores  for  this  compon- 
ent can  range  from  -45  to  +37.   The  corrected  split-half  reli- 
ability is  .97.   The  female  component  has  39  items  and  scores 
for  it  can  range  from  -61  to  +n4.   Corrected  split -half  reliability 
is  .95. 
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As  the  name  of  the  inventory  implies,  each  item  is  a 
forced  choice  since  t lie  suhject  is  asked  to  select  either  the 
A  or  H  response.   The  subject  chooses  the  most  appropriate 
response . 

Construct  validity  for  the  Sex  Guilt  Subscale  is  supported 
by  data  from  numerous  investigations  (Galbraith,  1969;  Gal- 
braith,  llahn,  f,  Lieberman,  1968;  Galbraith  f,  Moshcr,  1968; 
Lamb,  1968;  Mosher,  1961,  1965,  1971;  Mosher  $  Cross,  1971; 
Mosher  S'Greenberg,  1969).   The  development  and  previous  use 
of  the  instrument  appear  to  make  it  quite  suitable  for  the 
subjects  in  this  study. 

The  Bern  Sex -Role  Inventory,  developed  by  Bern  (1974),  is 
used  to  classify  individuals  as  masculine,  feminine,  or 
androgynous.   This  60-item  instrument  is  based  on  personality 
characteristics  classified  as  masculine,  feminine,  or  neutral. 
Examples  of  these  items  are:   masculine- -"acts  as  a  leader," 
"aggressive";  feminine  - -"af fectionate ,"  "cheerful";  neutral-- 
"happy,"  "helpful."   There  are  20  masculine  items,  20  feminine 
items,  and  20  neutral  items.   The  items  are  distributed  through- 
out the  inventory  rather  than  grouped  by  type. 

The  subject  is  asked  to  rate  eacli  item  on  a  scale  from  1 
("Never  or  almost  never  true")  to  7  ("Always  or  almost  always 
true").   from  these  ratings  a  score  is  established  and  the 
subject  is  identified  as  masculine,  feminine,  or  androgynous. 

The  Bern  Sex-Role  Inventory  (BSRI)  was  first  established 
in  1973.   Bern  administered  the  instrument  to  444  male  and  279 
female  students  at  Stanford  University  and  to  117  rale  and  77 
female  paid  volunteers  at  foothill  Junior  College. 
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To  estimate  internal  consistency,  Masculinity,  Femininity, 
and  Social  Desirability  (based  on  the  neutral  items)  scores 
were  calculated.   The  results  showed  all  three  scores  to  be 
highly  reliable  in  both  samples.   These  results  were  as  follows: 
Stanford  University  (Masculinity  r= . 86 ;  Femininity  r= . 80  ; 
Social  Desirability  r=.75)  and  Foothill  Junior  College  (Mas- 
culinity r  = .  8 1> ;  Femininity  r=.82;  Social  Desirability  r=.70). 
Scores  are  independent  because  of  low  intcrcorrel at  ions . 

For' test -retest  reliability,  the  BSRI  was  administered  to 
28  males  and  females  from  the  Stanford  normative  sample. 
Product  moment  correlations  showed  all  scores  to  be  highly 
reliable  (i.e.,  Masculinity  r=.90;  Femininity  r=.!)0;  Androgyny 
r=.93;  Social  Desirability  r=.89). 

The  BSRI  was  correlated  with  other  instruments  to  estab- 
lish concurrent  validity.   Results  showed  that  the  BSRI  does 
correlate  moderately  with  the  Masculinity-Femininity  Scales 
of  the  California  Psychological  Inventory.   These  results  are 
as  follows : 

BSRI  Masculinity  --  CPI  Males  -.42;  CPI  Females  -.25 
BSRI  Femininity  ---  CPI  Males  .27;  CPI  Females  .25 
BSRI  Androgyny  CPI  Males  .50;  CPI  Females  .30 

The  Attitude  Measure  of  Sexual  Behaviors  wa.  made  available 
by  Fretz  in  1970.   The  attitude  measure  consists  of  84  semantic 
differential  items.   These  items  consist  of  12  concepts,  each 
with  a  7-point  attitude  scale.   These  concepts  are  (a)  a  homo- 
sexual, (b)  an  unmarried  woman  who  takes  birth  control  pills, 
(c)  a  woman  who  masturbates,  (d)  a  child  who  writes  "obscene" 
words  on  a  wall,  (e)  an  engaged  person  who  has  preriarital 
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intercourse,  (f)  a  teenager  who  asks  his  parents  about  orgasm, 
(g)  a  teenage  girl  who  allows  a  younger  brother  in  the  bathroom 
when  she  is  in  there,  (h)  a  person  who  reads  hard  core  pornog- 
raphy like  Sisters  of  the  U'h  i  p ,  Gay  Hot  Nights  ,  etc.,  ( i )  a  man 
who  "molests"  a  child,  (j)  someone  who  engages  in  oral  and/or 
anal  intercourse,  (k)  an  II -year-old  boy  who  holds  hands  with 
another  hoy  his  age,  and  (1)  an  unwed  mother.   According  to 
Fretz  11975)  these  concepts  were  chosen  in  an  attempt  to  represent 
the  full' spectrum  of  behaviors  identified  as  sexual  in  out  society. 
The  attitude  scales  are  bipolar  dimensions  chosen  from  existing 
1 i terature . 

Fretz  developed  the  Attitude  Measure  by  reducing  an  initial 
ISO-item  semantic  differential.   This  was  done  by  administering 
the  instrument  to  8b  teachers  in  sex  education  workshops,  68 
teachers  in  the  same  school  system,  and  128  freshmen  and 
sophomore  students.   A  series  of  factor  analyses  were  conducted 
to  determine  which  concepts  and  dimensions  were  represent  at ive 
of  the  factor  structure  of  teachers,  and  students'  responses. 
Examples  from  the  Fretz  are  as  follows: 

An  unwed  mother 

good  _  _  bad 

valuable  _  _  worthless 

understandable  _  mysterious 

A  child  who  writes  "obscene"  words  on  a  wall 
good  bad 

valuable  _  _  worthless 

under st an dab le  mysterious 

The  student  is  asked  to  assess  concepts  in  terms  of  each 

of  three  dimensions:   "good-bad,"  "valuable-worthless,"  and 

"understandable-mysterious."   The  student  places  ar  X  in  the 
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space  along  the  continuum  which  most  closely  represents  his 
attitude  for  that  dimension. 

In  one  study  the  Attitude  Measure  of  Sexual  Behaviors  was 
administered  to  97  freshmen  and  sophomores  (l;retz,  1975).   Test- 
retest  reliability  over  a  one-week  period  for  college-age 
subjects  ranged  from  .52  to  .78  for  the  bipolar  dimensions. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  external  validity,  the 
measure  lias  been  administered  to  various  groups  including 
nurses,  policemen,  parents,  teachers,  and  various  others. 
Except  for  the  police  group  there  were  very  few  statistically 
significant  intergroup  differences.   In  pre-  and  postdesigns 
with  participants  in  sex  education  workshops,  lectures,  and 
courses,  the  instrument  has  provided  evidence  of  results  showing 
differences  in  sexual  attitudes. 

This  study  has  employed  three  of  the  seven  bipolar  dimen- 
sions of  the  l:retz  instrument.   These  three  bipolar  dimensions 
of  good-bad,  valuable-worthless,  and  understandable-mysterious 
were  suggested  by  Fretz  (1974)  as  the  most  useful  dimensions 
when  assessing  treatment  effects.   Based  on  previous  research 
the  instrument  appeared  to  be  appropriate  for  use  with  the 
groups  in  this  study. 

Data  Collection  Procedures 

This  study  was  conducted  during  the  ten-week  Spring  Quarter, 
1977,  at  the  University  of  Florida.   The  data  was  collected  from 
students  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Behavioral  Studies.   Ar- 
rangements for  collecting  these  data  were  made  with1  instructors 
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who  agreed  to  allow  the  researcher  to  visit  their  classes  and 
utilize  twenty  minutes  of  class  time  during  the  first  and  last 
class  sessions  of  t lie  quarter. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  Spring  Quarter  at  the  first 
class  session  the  researcher  visited  the  four  classes  designated 
as  the  experimental  group  to  administer  the  pretest  questionnaire. 
The  instruments  in  the  questionnaire  were  stapled  together  in 
the  following  order:   Bern  Sex-Role  Inventory,  Mosher  Forced- 
Choice  Guilt  Inventory-Sex  Guilt  Subscale,  and  the  Attitude 
Measure  of  Sexual  Behaviors. 

When  the  researcher  arrived  the  instructor  announced  to 
the  class  that  the  researcher  was  visiting  the  class  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  data  for  his  dissertation  study  and  was 
seeking  volunteers.   The  researcher  explained  that  the  ques- 
tionnaire had  three  parts  and  would  require  15  to  20  minutes  of 
class  time  during  this  first  and  last  week  of  the  quarter.   The 
instructor  pointed  out  to  the  students  that  taking  this  ques- 
tionnaire was  optional.   It  was  made  clear  to  the  students  that 
they  could  choose  not  to  take  the  questionnaire  with  no  penalty 
in  their  course  grade.   Motivation  for  taking  the  questionnaire 
was  discussed  as  stated  previously  in  the  Participant  section 
of  this  chapter.   Next,  the  instructor   asked  for  a  show  of 
hands  from  those  students  who  chose  to  participate.   The 
researcher  then  distributed  the  questionnaire  to  those  students. 

Directions  for  taking  the  questionnaire  were  given,  and  a 
brief  explanation  for  completing  each  of  the  three  instruments 
was  made.   Then  the  students  were  asked  if  they  haf,  any  questions 
about  the  d  i  rect ions . 
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The  researcher  then  told  the  students  that  they  could  begin 
to  answer  the  questions  and  to  bring  their  questionnaires  to 
the  front  of  the  room  when  finished.   After  all  the  questionnaires 
were  turned  in,  the  researcher  thanked  the  participants  and  left 
the  classroom  with  the  data  which  had  been  collected.   These 
data  were  known  as  the  pretest  data. 

Also,  during  the  first  week  of  classes,  the  researcher 
went  to  those  classes  designated  to  be  the  control  group.   As 
with  the .experimental  group,  a  preplanned  day  and  time  was 
arranged  with  the  instructor.   The  same  procedure  that  was  used 
for  the  collecting  of  pretest  data  in  the  experimental  group  was 
used  for  the  control  group.   The  questionnaire  of  any  student 
participating  in  any  activity  or  course  relating  to  sexual 
growth  or  development  was  discarded  from  t lie  data.   At  this 
point,  all  of  the  pretest  data  for  both  the  experimental  and 
control  groups  had  been  collected. 

During  the  tenth  week  of  the  quarter  this  researcher 
collected  the  posttest  data.   To  accomplish  this  task  the 
researcher  returned  to  the  experimental  and  control  classes  for 
a  second  time.   This  was  clone  on  the  last  day  of  the  tenth  week 
at  a  time  which  had  been  preplanned  with  each  initructor.   The 
questionnaire  was  administered  to  those  students  who  completed 
the  pretest.   As  in  the  pretest  administration,  the  directions 
for  completing  the  questionnaire  were  explained  to  the  partici- 
pants.  When  all  of  the  participants  had  finished  with  the  post- 
test  -questionnaire  assessment,  the  posttest  data  had  been 
collected.   These  data  were  identified  by  student  number  and 
only  the  researcher  has  had  access  to  such  data. 
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From  the  second  class  session  of  the  first  week  through 
the  next  to  last  class  session  of  the  tenth  week,  the  treatment 
was  in  effect  for  the  experimental  group.   During  this  time 
the  subjects  participated  in  the  human  sexuality  courses.   A 
description  of  the  projected  course  activities,  as  they  can  hest 
he  identified,  is  provided  in  the  Treatment  section  of  this 
chapter  which  follows. 

Treatment 


The  treatment  was  provided  to  the  experimental  group 
as  previously  described  in  the  Participant  section  of  this 
chapter.   This  treatment  consisted  of  participation  in  human 
sexuality  class  instruction  during  the  Spring  Quarter,  1977. 
Each  class  met  for  a  total  of  forty  hours:   thirty  hours  of 
discussion  in  classrooms  and  ten  hours  of  lecture  for  the 
combined  classes  in  a  large  lecture  hall. 

The  methods  and  activities  which  were  used  by  the  instruc- 
tors included  lectures,  small  group  discussions,  audio-visual 
presentations,  lectures  by  guest  speakers,  debates,  readings 
from  texts  and  articles,  written  reports,  quizzes,  and  tests. 
These  methods  and  activities  are  based  on  informal  discussion 
with  instructors  and  syllabi  distributed  to  students. 

Standardization  for  each  Human  Sexuality  section  was 
attempted  through  an  instructor  topic  intention  process.   In 
the  first  stag?  of  this  process  participating  Human  Sexuality 
instructors  were  requested  to  identify  certain  topics  to  be 
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included  in  their  course  curriculum  plan.   After  topics  were 
submitted,  a  comprehensive  list  was  compiled  and  distributed 
to  instructors  (see  Appendix  E) .   In  the  second  stage  of  the 
process  instructors  were  asked  to  indicate  by  a  check  f^)  mark 
those  topics  they  would  include.   From  these  checked  items  a 
list  of  topics  common  to  all  instructors  was  developed  to 
demonstrate  the  degree  to  which  the  Human  Sexuality  sections 
would  be  standardized.   The  common  topics  are  listed  below. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
11) 
11 


Male  Sexual  System 

Female  Sexual  System 

Contraception 

Sexual  Behavior 

Sexual  Intercourse 

Techniques  in  Sexual  Arousal 

Sexual  Attitudes 

Sexual  Disorders 

Sex  Roles 

Orgasm 

Sex  in  Later  Years 


The  specific  amount  of  curriculum  presented  varied  according 
to  each  instructor.   However,  a  review  of  the  individual 
curriculums  revealed  a  large  core  of  activities  and  approaches 
shared  by  all  the  instructors. 

Analysis  of  the  Data 

After  the  data  were  collected,  the  experimental  and  con- 
trol groups  were  compared  on  posttest  scores  from  the  three 
instruments  employed  in  the  study.   An  analysis  of  covariance 
statistic  was  used  to  assess  significant  posttest  group  differ- 
ences with  the  pretest  data  as  the  covariate.   Muck  and  McLean 
(1975)  suggest  an  analysis  of  covariance  as  the  best  statistic 
for  a  pre-  and  post  treatment  study.  ' 
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The  following  specific  statistical  tests  were  made: 

1.  A  two-way  (group  x  sex)  and  a  one-way  (group)  analysis 
of  covariance  were  performed  on  the  data  from  the  Mosher-Forced 
Choice  Guilt  Inventory-Sex  Guilt  Subscale  to  determine  group 
differences  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  human  sexuality 
course . 

2.  A  two-way  (group  x  sex)  and  a  one-way  (group)  analysis 
of  covariance  were  performed  on  the  data  from  the  Bern  Sex-Role 
Inventory  to  determine  group  differences  as  a  result  of  partici- 
pation in  the  human  sexuality  course. 

3.  A  two-way  (group  x  sex)  and  a  one-way  (group)  analysis 
of  covariance  were  performed  on  the  data  from  the  experi ementer ' s 
adaptation  of  t h e  Attitude  Measure  of  Sexual  Behaviors  to  deter- 
mine group  differences  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the 
human  sexuality  course. 

Methodological  Assumptions 


The  following  assumptions  about  the  methodology  utilized 
were  made: 

1.  The  human  sexuality' course  was  considered  to  have 
positively  changed  attitudes  toward  sexual  behaviors  if  the 
mean  difference  between  the  compared  groups  is  significant  at 
the  .05  level. 

2.  The  human  sexuality  course  was  considered  to  have 
positively  changed  sex  guilt  if  the  mean  difference  between 
the  compared  groups  is  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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3.   The  human  sexuality  course  was  considered  to  have 
positively  changed  androgyny  if  the  mean  difference  between 
the  compared  groups  is  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

One  limitation  of  the- study  was  the  fact  that  some 
subjects  withdrew  from  the  course  following  the  administration 
of  the  pretest.   Therefore,  there  were  some  students  who  com- 
pleted the  pretest  but  did  not  complete  the  posttest. 

A  second  limitation  was  the  difference  in  teaching  styles 
among  those  instructors  who  taught  the  Human  Sexuality  sections. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  standardize  the  topics  which  were  presented; 
however,  it  was  not  possible  to  control  for  the  differences  in 
instructors'  personalities,  the  types  of  activities  utilized  in 
the  class,  and  the  specific  curriculum  material  presented. 

A  third  limitation  was  that  results  cannot  necessarily  be 
generalized  to  other  human  sexuality  courses  on  other  campuses. 
However,  by  providing  information  about  methodology  used,  the 
participants,  the  course  standardization  attempted  through  use 
of  topic  agreement,  and  other  data,  other  researchers  will  be 
able  to  conduct  similar  studies. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

Introduction 

This  research  study  investigated  the  impact  of  a  college 
level  human  sexuality  course  using  three  variables  as  criteria. 
These  were  sexual  guilt,  psychological  androgyny,  and  attitudes 
toward  the  sexual  behaviors  of  others.   Three  instruments  were 
administered  to  a  treatment  group  which  participated  in  an 
academic  course  in  human  sexuality  and  to  a  control  group  which 
did  not  participate  in  the  human  sexuality  course.   The  treat- 
ment group  was  comprised  of  four  sections  of  the  human  sexuality 
course  and  the  control  group  was  comprised  of  four  sections  of 
other  courses  in  the  same  department.   The  following  instruments 
were  used: 

1 .  Mosher  Forced  Choice  Guilt  Inventory-Sex  Guilt  Subscale 

2 .  Bern  Sex-Role  Inventory 

3.  Attitude  Measure  of  'Sexual  Behaviors  -  experimenter's 
adaptat  ion 

Results 

All  of  the  data  were  analyzed  through  the  computer  facilities 
of  the  Northeast  Regional  Data  Center  of  the  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity System.   The  experimental  design  used  for  the  study  was 
a  pretest-post  test  nonrandomized  design.   Six  hypot'heses  were 

4  9 
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established  as  t lie  evaluation  criteria  for  the  experimental 
study.   The  methods  used  to  assess  these  six  hypotheses  were 
the  two-way  (group  x  sex]  and  one-way  (group)  analysis  of  co- 
variance  test  statistics.   In  each  test  case  an  analysis  was 
conducted  on  the  posttreatment  score  with  the  prescore  serving 
as  a  covariate. 

Initially  a  total  of  197  subj ects'  volunteered  to  partici- 
pate in  the  study.   Predata  were  collected  from  105  experimental 
subjects  and  92  control  subjects.   On  the  105  pre -experimental 
group,  70  completed  the  posttest.   On  the  92  precontrol  subjects, 
67  completed  the  posttest.   In  total,  of  the  197  students  who 
volunteered  initially,  137  completed  the  posttest.   These  137 
students  comprised  the  study  sample.   An  analysis  of  the  data 
collected  has  shown  the  following  results  which  are  presented 
by  variables. 

Sexual  Quilt 

The  Mosher  Forced-Choice  Guilt  Inventory-Sex  Guilt  Sub- 
scale,  Male  Form  (Mosher,  1966)  and  Female  Form  (Mosher,  1968) 
were  used  to  assess  the  change  in  sexual  guilt  of  students. 
The  Male  Form  consists  of  28'  items  and  has  a  possible  range  of 
scores  of  -45  (low  guilt)  to  +37  (high  guilt);  the  Female  Form 
consists  of  39  items  and  has  a  range  of  -61  (low  guilt)  to  +64 
(hi gh  guilt) . 
Ilypothesi  s 1 

There  will  be  no  group  differences  in  sexual  guilt  as 
a  result  of  participation  in  the  human  sexuality  course. 
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The  null  hypothesis  is  accepted.   Table  1  shows  the 

results  of  a  two-way  analysis  of  covariance  comparison  between 

the  experimental  and  control  groups.   lor  sexual  guilt  there 

was  no  significant  difference  in  the  post t reatment  comparison 

between  the  exper iment al  and  control  groups.   This  finding 

suggests  that  a  human  sexuality  course  does  not  change  a 

person's  sexual  guilt. 

Hypothesis  2 

There  will  be  no  sex  differences  in  sexual  guilt  as 
a  result  of  participation  in  the  human  sexuality 
course . 

The  null  hypothesis  is  rejected.   The  two-way  analysis  of 
covariance  main  effects  sex  comparison  shows  a  significant  dif- 
ference at  the  .001  level  between  males  and  females  (Table  1) 
with  females  exhibiting  greater  change  toward  the  direction  of 
less  guilt.   This  main  effects  sex  difference  may  be  artifactual 
because  there  are  two  versions  of  the  sex  guilt  instrument  (see 
Appendix  B).   Of  these  two  versions,  the  females  show  greater 
differences  in  mean  scores  (Table  2).   This  may  be  due  to  the 
different  questions  asked  in  each  version  of  the  instrument. 

A  one-way  analysis  of  covariance  comparison  of  the  post- 
treatment  scores  for  the  experimental  and  contrcl  males  shows 
no  significant  difference  between  these  two  groups.   Also  a 
comparison  of  posttreatment  groups  for  experimental  and  control 
females  shows  no  significant  difference.   These  data  are  shown 
in  Table  3. 

Psychological  Androgyny 

Posttreatment  comparisons  in  psychological  androgyny  were 
measured  by  the  Kern  Sex-Role  Inventory  (Bern,  1974).   The  subjects 
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Table  1 
Sexual  Guilt-:  Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


M.-.in    Effects 

G  I'OUTI 


lntorBi;ti  on 
Group      Sex 


Rur.iciiial 


Sum  of 
Sq-ua  res 

df 

Mean 
Square 

31.06 

1 

31  .  06 

3668. 57 

1 

3668.57 

0.13 

1 

0.13 

14482. 13 

132 

10  9.71 

''I'ui  post  compa 
:*.  001 


a r J  son  . 


F  Ratio" 


0.2  8 


33.44' 


0.00 


Table  2 
Sexual  Guilt:  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
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Group 

M 

Pre- 
mean 

SD 

Post- 
mean 

SD 

Ma  J  c  s 

Experimonl  al 

37 

-26.51 

9.06 

-26. 89 

10.50 

Cont rol 

32 

-22.19 

19.87 

-23.03 

19.39 

Total 

"69 

-24.51 

15.11 

-25.10 

15.  28 

i'om.ii  os 

lixp&r  iihcnt  1 1 

33 

-33. 97 

26.66 

-42.73 

20.57 

Control 

35 

-41.17 

15.34 

-46.57 

12.35 

Total 

68 

-37.68 

21.73 

-44.71 

16.83 

Total 

fixper  Lment.i  1 

7  0 

-30.03 

19.66 

-34. 36 

17.81 

Cont  rol 

67 

-32.10 

19.95 

-35.33 

19.89 

5  ) 


Table  3 
Sexual  Guilt:  One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Sura  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F  Ratioa 

Males 

Croup 

4.91 

1 

4.91 

0.05 

Residua! 

667S. 73 

66 

101.15 

(•■•.•!•' :'.  1  C  S 

Croup 

4.  14 

1 

4.14 

0.04 

Residual 

7532.15 

65 

115.88 

'lor  post  comparison. 
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rated  themselves  on  each  of  00  items  from  1  to  7 ,  with  a  7 
being  the  highest.   Of  these  items,  20  are  traditionally  mascu- 
line, 20  feminine,  and  20  neutral.   The  masculine  mean  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  feminine  mean  providing  a  score.   The  nearer 
the  score  is  to  zero,  the  more  androgynous  the  subject. 
Hyp  othe sis 3 

There  will  be  no  group  differences  in  psychological 
androgyny  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  human 
sexuality  course. 

The  null  hypothsis  is  accepted.   An examinat i on  of  the 
main  effects  in  the  two-way  analysis  of  covariance  test  revealed 
no  significant  difference  for  main  effects  between  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups  (Table  4).   This  finding  shows  that 
in  general  human  sexuality  instruction  does  not  effect  psycho- 
logical androgyny  status. 
Hypothesis  4 

There  will  be  no  sex  differences  in  psychological 
androgyny  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  human 
sexuality  course.  . 

The  null  hypothesis  is  accepted.   An  examination  of  the 
two-way  analysis  of  covariance  test  for  psychological  androgyny 
revealed  no  main  effects  sex.  difference .   These  data  are  shown 
in  Table  4  and  the  means  and  standard  deviation:  are  shown  in 
Table  5. 

In  a  one-way  analysis  of  covariance  test,  a  comparison  of 
postt reatment  scores  for  experimental  and  control  males  and  for 
experimental  females  and  control  females  revealed  no  significant 
difference  (Table  6).   The  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
these  data  are  shown  in  Table  5. 
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Table  4 
Psychological  Androgyny:  Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 


Sum   oC 
Squa re 5 


Me  a  n 

Squa  l'e 


F    Katio 


lain    P.I  recta 

Group 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

Sex 

0.29 

1 

0.29 

Ir.te  I'Jic  !  i  u:i 

Group     Sex 

0.3  2 

1 

0.3  2 

Res i  du."i  1 

3  4.69 

132 

0.26 

0.00 
1.12 

1.20 


"For    [<os 


mparjson. 
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Table  5 
Psychological  Androgyny:  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Pre- 

Post- 

Croup 

N 

mean 

Si) 

men  p. 

SD 

Ma  1  e  s 

[Lq.eri  itii 

r,  t  a  i 

37 

1.01 

0.62 

1.07 

0.61 

Control 

32 

0.86 

0.62 

0.87 

0.71 

Total 

69 

0.94 

0.6  2 

0.98 

0.66 

Tenia  ie-> 
Hxper  i  i.n 

nt a  ! 

3  3 

0.66 

0.49 

0.65 

0.67 

Com  ro  1 

35 

0.6  9 

0.54 

0.7  7 

0.57 

lota! 

68 

0.68 

0.51 

0.71 

0.6  2 

To  t  a ! 

Exper  imt 

n  t  a  1 

70 

0.8  5 

0.59 

0.87 

0.67 

Coiitrol 

67 

0.77 

0.58 

0.82 

0.64 
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Tabic  6 
Psychological  Androgyny:  One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Sura  of 

Mean  ' 

Source 

Squares 

df 

Square 

Males 

G  r  o  u  p 

0.18 

1 

0.18 

Res  tdutl  1 

19.8  3 

66 

0  .30 

Females 

Group 

0  .  16 

1 

0  .  16 

Residual 

14.49 

65 

0.22 

F  Ratio3 


0.60 


0.74 


'[:or  post  comparison. 
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A 1 1  itu des  Toward  the  Sexual  Behaviors  of  Others 

Twelve  concepts  reflecting  a  broad  spectrum  of  sexual 
behaviors  of  others  were  evaluated  by  the  subjects  of  this  study. 
These  evaluations,  part  of  the  Attitude  Measure  of  Sexual  Behav- 
iors (Fretz,  1974),  are  based  on  the  attitude  of  the  subject  toward 
these  sexual  behaviors.   for  each  concept  the  subject  rated  his/ 
her  attitude  toward  the  concept  by  placing  a  check  mark  on  a 
bipolar  dimension.   The  present  experimenter  revised  the  Attitude 
Measure. of  Sexual  Behaviors  in  accordance  with  Fretz'  suggestion 
(1974)  that  three  dimensions  were  particularly  useful  as  change 
indicators.   These  three  bipolar  dimensions,  good-bad,  valuable- 
worthless,  and  understandable-mysterious  were  used.   A  score  of 
from  1  to  7  was  assigned  to  each  position  on  the  bipolar  dimension, 
witli  7  assigned  to  the  positive  side  (good,  valuable,  understand- 
able) and  1  to  the  negative  side  (bad,  worthless,  mysterious). 
Hypothesis  5 

There  will  be  no  group  differences  in  attitudes  toward 
the  sexual  behaviors  of  others  as  a  result  of  partici- 
pation in  the  human  sexuality  course. 

The  null  hypothesis  is  rejected.   For  Hypothesis  5,  a  two- 
way  analysis  of  covariance  was  conducted  for  the  experimental 
and  control  groups.   An  examination  of  the  main   ffects  for  group 
difference  revealed  that  nine  concepts  showed  no  significant 
change.   The  two-way  data  for  these  concepts  are  shown  in  Tables 
?'  '"'  13'  16'  l9'  22>  3",  37,  49,  52,  55,  58,  61,  64,  67,  79,  82, 
8S,  89,  91,  94,  97,  100,  103,  106,  109,  and  112.   Means  and 
standard  deviations  for  these  concepts  are  shown  in  Tables  8,  11, 
14,  17,  20,  23,  35,  38,  41,  53,  56,  59,  62,  65,  68,'  80,  83,  86, 
89,  92,  95,  98,  101,  104,  107,  110,  and  113. 
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Three  concepts  did  show  a  main  effects  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  liberal  direction  for  the  group  comparison.   In  these 
comparisons  the  experimental  group  showed  higher  mean  scores  than 
the  control  group.   The  concepts  were  as  follows: 
Concept  C:   A  woman  who  masturbates 
Concept  E:   An  engaged  person  who  has  premarital  intercourse 

Concept  II:   A  person  who  reads  "hard-core  pornography"  like 
Sisters  of  the  Whip,  Gay  Hot  Nights,  etc. 

For  Concept  C:  A  woman  who  masturbates,  all  three  bipolar 
dimensions  revealed  a  significant  difference  at  the  .01  level 
(see  Tables  25,  28,  and  31).   The  means  and  standard  deviations 
for  this  comparison  are  shown  in  Tables  27,  29,  and  32. 

Only  one  bipolar  dimension,  valuable-worthless,  revealed 
a  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  for  Concept  E:  An 
engaged  person  who  has  premarital  intercourse.   The  data  for  this 
concept  is  shown  in  Table  4b.   Table  47  shows  the  means  and 
standard  deviations  for  this  comparison. 

The  pornography  concept,  II,  contained  two  bipolar  dimensions 
with  a  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level.   These  were 
good-bad  (see  Table  70)  and  understandable-mysterious  (see 
Table  76).   The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  these  com- 
parisons are  shown  in  Tables  71  and  77  respectively. 

An  additional  test  for  significance  was  conducted  on  the 
combined  set  of  concepts  (A  through  L)  .   A  significant  differ- 
ence at  the  .05  level  was  revealed  in  the  liberal  direction  for 
this  test.   The  results  of  this  two-way  analysis  of  covariance 
data  are  shown  in  'fable  115,  and  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  are  shown  in  Table  lib. 
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These  findings  are  partially  consistent  with  a  previous 

attitude  study  (Davidow,  1976)  which  also  used  the  Attitude 

Measure  of  Sexual  Behaviors.   Davidow' s  study  revealed  changes 

in  the  concepts  of  a  woman  who  masturbates  and  an  engaged  person 

who  has  premarital  intercourse  as  did  the  present  study.   However, 

the  present  study  also  revealed  a  significant  change  in  the 

pornography  concept  as  well. 

Hypothesis  6 

There  will  be  no  sex  differences  in  attitudes  toward 
the  sexual  behaviors  of  others  as  a  result  of  partici- 
pation in  the  human  sexuality  course. 

The  null  hypothesis  is  rejected.   A  two-way  analysis  of  covari- 
ance  revealed  a  significant  difference  (.05  level)  for  main  effects 
for  sex  for  two  concepts.   Each  concept  had  one  bipolar  dimension 
with  a  significant  difference.   These  concepts  and  dimensions 
were  Concept  A:   A  homosexual  - -valuable-worthless  dimension  and 
Concept  J:   Someone  who  engages  in  oral  and/or  anal  intercourse  - - 
good-bad  dimension.   These  two-way  results  are  shown  in  Tables 
10  and  88,  and  the  means  and  standard  deviations  are  shown  in 
Tables  11  and  89  respectively.   The  other  dimensions  of  these  two 
concepts  and  the  remaining  ten  concepts  of  the  attitude  measure 
revealed  no  significant  difference  for  the  main  effects  sex  com- 
parison.  These  results  are  shown  in  Table  7,  13,  16,  19,  22, 
25,  28,  31,  34,  37,  40,  43,  46,  49,  52,  55,  58,  t.l,  64,  67,  70, 
73,  76,  79,  82,  85,  91,  94,  97,  100,  103,  106,  109,  and  112. 
The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  these  data  are  shown  in 
Tables  8,  14,  17,  20,  23,  26,  29,  32,  35,  38,  41,  44,  47,  50,  53, 
56,  59,  62,  65,  68,  71,  74,  77,  80,  83,  86,  92,  99,    98,  101, 
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104,  107,  110,  and  113.   Those  concepts  in  which  u  significant 
difference  occurred  (Concept  A  and  Concept  J)  revealed  that 
females  showed  greater  change  than  males. 

A  one-way  analysis  of  covariance  comparison  of  the  experi- 
mental and  control  subjects  by  sex  for  the  attitudes  toward  t lie 
sexual  behaviors  of  others  revealed  no  significant  difference  in 
posttreatment  comparison  for  all  three  uimensions  of  10  concepts. 
These  results  are  shown  in  Tables  9,  12,  15,  18,  21,  24,  36,  39, 
42,  45,  48,  51,  54,  57,  60,  63,  66,  69,  81,  84,  87,  90,  93,  96, 
99,  102,  105,  108,  111,  and  114.   The  means  and  standard  deviations 
are  shown  in  Tables  8,  11,  14,  17,  20,  23,  35,  38,  41,  44,  47, 
50,  53,  56,  59,  62,  65,  68,  80,  83,  86,  89,  92,  95,  98,  101,  104, 
107,  110,  and  113. 

Those  concepts  in  which  a  significant  difference  occurred 
in  the  one-way  analysis  of  covariance  were  Concept  C:  A  woman  who 
masturbates  and  Concept  H:  A  person  who  reads  "hard-core  pornog- 
raphy," like  Sisters  of  the  Whip,  Gay  Hot  Nights,  etc. 

Male  data  for  Hypothesis  6  revealed  a  significant  differ- 
ence for  one  concept,  a  woman  who  masturbates.   In  contrast  to 
females,  however,  the  significant  difference  occurred  for  only 
the  good-bad  dimension.   The  good-bad  dimension  re  ealed  a  sig- 
nificant difference  at  the  .05  level  as  shown  in  Table  27.   It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  concept  did  not  show  change  in 
a  previous  male  study  (Shovholt  et  al.,  1976)  whereas  other  con- 
cepts did  show  change.   The  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
this  comparison  are  shown  in  Table  26. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  females  there  was  a  difference  for 
two  concepts.   For  the  woman  who  masturbates,  two  of  the 
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bipolar  dimensions  showed  significant  change,  valuable-worthless 
and  understandable-mysterious.   In  both  cases  the  significant  dif- 
ferences occurred  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.   The  one-way 
comparisons  are  shown  in  Tables  30  and  33,  and  the  means  and 
standard  deviations  are  shown  in  Tables  29  and  32. 

The  other  concept  showing  a  significant  difference  was  a 
person  who  reads  "hard-core  pornography,"  like  Sisters  of  the 
Whip,  Gay  Hot  Nights,  etc.   For  the  pornography  concept  there 
was  a  significant  difference  for  females  for  one  bipolar  dimen- 
sion, understandable-mysterious.   This  difference  occurred  at 
the  .05  significance  level.   See  Table  78  for  this  data  and 
Table  77  for  the  means  and  standard  deviations.   No  significant 
difference  was  revealed  for  this  concept  for  males  for  the  one- 
way comparison  (Table  78)  and  for  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  (Table  77). 

The  pornography  concept  revealed  no  changes  for  two  dimen- 
sions, good-bad  and  valuable-worthless,  in  the  one-way  analysis 
of  covariance  for  males  or  females.   The  one-way  data  is  shown 
in  Tables  72  and  75.   Means  and  standard  deviations  for  these 
data  are  shown  in  Tables  71  and  74. 

On  the  combined  set  of  concepts  (A  through  I ),  no  signifi- 
cant difference  was  revealed  in  the  one-way  comparison  of 
experimental  males  and  control  males  or  for  experimental  females 
and  control  females  (Table  117).   Table  116  shows  the  means  and 
standard  deviations  for  these  data. 
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•Table  7    ,| 

Attitude,  Concept  A--Good-Bad  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Sum  of  Moan  .  a 

Source  Squares        df     Square     ,_l^^L 


1.76 
2.02 


.lain  Effects 
Group 

2.16 

1 

2.16 

Sex 

2.47 

1 

2.47 

lnt eract ion 

Group   Sex 

0.65 

1 

0.65 

Residual 

161.73 

132 

1.23 

0.53 


M;or  post  comparison, 


Table  8 

Attitude,  Concept  A--Good-Bad  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


65 


Group 


Males 

Experimental  37 

Control  32 

Total  -15  9 

Feiua  les 

Experimental  3  3 

Control  3  5 

Total  68 

Total 

Experimental  70 

Control  6  7 


Pre- 

mean 

2. 

87 

2. 

94 

2 

90 

3 

12 

3 

71 

3 

43 

2 

99 

3 

33 

SD 


1.44 

1.44 
1.43 

1.  29 
1.41 
1.38 

1.37 
1.46 


Post- 
mean 


2.81 

3.25 
3.01 

3.39 
3.91 
3.66 

3.09 
3.60 


SD 


1.49 
1.69 
1.59 

1.14 
1.48 
1.35 

1.36 
1.61 


66 


Source 


Table  9 

Attitude,  Concept  A- -Good-Bad  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Co\ariance 


Sum  o  f 
Squares 


Ma  i  e  s 

Group 

Residual 
Females 

Group 

Residual 


2.46 

72.72 

0.70 
83.13 


df 


1 
66 

1 
65 


Mean 
Square 


0.246 
1.10 

0.70 
1.28 


F  Ratio3 


2.24 


0.55 


'For  post  comparison. 
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•Table  10    , 

Attitude,  Concept  A- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension; 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squai es 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Ratio3 

Main  Effects 

Group 

0.31 

1 

0.31 

0.22 

SOi 

5.28 

1 

5.28 

3.69* 

Interact  ion 

Croup   Sex 

0.06 

1 

0.06 

0.04 

Residual 

188.82 

132 

1.4  3 

For  posi  comparison. 
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Table  11 

Attitude,  Concept  A- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 


Pre- 

mean 


SD 


Post- 
mean 


SD 


Ma  1  e  s 

Experiment 

al 

37 

3.05 

1.49 

3.16 

1.42 

Control 

32 

3.25 

1.59 

3.41 

1.68 

Total 

"69 

3.15 

1.5  3 

3.28 

1.54 

Fcrca  los 

Experiment 

al 

33 

3.55 

1.03 

3.88 

1.11 

Control 

35 

4.  51 

1.48 

4.46 

1.40 

Total 

68 

4.04 

1.37 

4.18 

1.29 

Total 

Experiment 

al 

70 

3.29 

1.31 

3.5  0 

1  .33 

Cont  rol 

67 

3.91 

1.65 

3.91 

1.62 

69 


Table  12 

Attitude,  Concept  A- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

.Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F  Ratio3 

Males 

Group 

0.28 

1 

0.28 

0.17 

Residual 

104.28 

66 

1.58 

Females 

Group 

0.27 

1 

0.27 

0.21 

Residual 

8  3.29 

65 

1.28 

'For  post  comparison. 
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Table  13    ^ 

Attitude,  Concept  A- -Understandable -Mysterious  Dimension 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Sour to 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F  Ratioa 

Main  Effects 

Group 

0.82 

1 

0.82 

0.37 

Sex 

3.68 

1 

3.68 

1.64 

Interact  ion 
Group   Sex 

0.90 

1 

0.90 

0.40 

Residual 

2  96.06 

132 

2.24 

'For  post  comparison. 
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Table  14 

Attitude,  Concept  A- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 

N 

Pre- 
me;in 

SD 

Post- 
mean 

SD 

Males 

Exper  inu 

ntol 

37 

3.60 

1.71 

3.60 

1.64 

Control 

32 

4.06 

1.56 

4.16 

1.71 

Total 

69 

3.81 

1.79 

4.39 

1.82 

Few a ] es 
Exper  iiiit 

n  t  a  1 

33 

4.18 

1.79 

4.39 

1.82 

Control 

35 

5.03 

1.71 

4.83 

1.77 

Total 

68 

4.62 

1.79 

4.62 

1.79 

Total 

Experimental 

70 

3.87 

1.76 

3.97 

1.76 

Control 

67 

4.57 

1.70 

4.51 

1.76 

72 


Table  15 

Attitude,  Concept  A- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean  ■ 
Square 

F  Ratio3 

Males 

Group 

2.41 

1 

2.41 

1.00 

Residue 

1 

159.56 

66 

2.41 

Females 

Croup 

0-18 

1 

0.18 

0.09 

Residu 

;1 

130.6  7 

65 

2.01 

aFor  post  comparison. 
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Table  16 

Attitude,  Concept  B--Good-Bad  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Squa re 

F 

Ratio3 

Main  Effects 
Group 

0.49 

1 

0.94 

0.38 

Sex 

0.23 

I 

0.23 

0.18 

Interaction 
Group   Sex 

0.01 

1 

0.01 

0.01 

Residual 

167.66 

132 

1.27 



'For  post  compavj sort. 


Table  17 

Attitude,  Concept  B- -Good- Bad  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


74 


Group 


Males 

lixperimen  i.  a  1 

37 

Control 

32 

Total 

"69 

[■'eiuy  1  C  j 

I'.xper  iinenl  a  1 

33 

Coht  ro 1 

35 

Total 

68 

Tola  1 

Experiments 1 

70 

Control 

67 

Pre- 

meart 


5.92 
5.53 
5.74 

5.82 
5.6  0 
5.71 

5.8  7 
5.5  7 


SD 


1 

21 

1 

50 

1 

36 

1 

-10 

1 

50 

1 

45 

1 

30 

1 

49 

Posu- 

ni  e  a  ■  i 


SD 


5.89 

1.20 

5.8-1 

1.25 

5.87 

1.21 

5.9.1 

1.3  2 

5.94 

1.43 

5.94 

1.37 

5.91 

1.25 

5.90 

1.34 

75 


Table  18 

Attitude,  Concept  B--Good-Bad  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Males 

Group 
lies  iduai 
Fen  a  It  ; 
Group 

Res  idual 


Sum  o  f 
Squares 


0.27 
74.84 

0.20 
9  2.73 


df 


1 
66 

1 
65 


Mean 

Square 


0.27 
1.13 

0.2  0 
1.43 


F  Ratio3 


0.24 


0.14 


'For  post  comparison. 
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Table  19 

Attitude,  Concept  B  -  -Valuabl e- Worthless  Dimension 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Sou  tec- 

Sum  of 

Squa  res 

df 

S 

•lean 

qua  re 

F 

Ratio3 

Ma  in  Effects 
Group 

0.10 

1 

0.10 

0.08 

Sex 

1.08 

1 

1  .08 

0.86 

j  nteract  i  on 
Group   Sex 

1.35 

1 

1  .35 

1  .07 

Res i  Jo a  1 

166. 23 

132 

1  .26 
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Table  2  0 

Attitude,  Concept  B- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
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Group 


Males 

Experiments  1 

37 

Control 

32 

Total 

"69 

Feraa] es 

Experiment al 

33 

Cont ro  1 

35 

Total 

68 

Total 

Expe ii  men lal 

70 

Copt  rol 

67 

Pre- 
mean 


5.  89 

5.56 
5.  74 

5.58 
5.  71 
5.65 

5.74 
5.64 


SD 


1 

20 

1 

52 

1 

36 

1 

20 

1 

.45 

1 

32 

1 

.20 

1 

.47 

Post- 
mean 


6 

00 

6 

on 

6 

00 

5 

88 

5 

69 

5 

78 

5 

94 

5 

84 

SD 


1.78 
1.34 
1.  15 

1.27 
1.45 
1.36 

1.21 

1.31 


Table  21 

Attitude,  Concept  B- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 


Sum  of 
Squares 


df 


Mean 
Square 


F  Ratioa 


Ma  1  e  s 


Group 

0.31 

1 

0.31 

Residua) 

68.93 

66 

1.04 

Fema les 

Group 

1.13 

1 

1.13 

Residual 

97.10 

65 

1.49 

0.30 


0.76 


'For  post  comparison . 
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Table  22 

Attitude,  Concept  B- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Si 
Si 

i  ni  o  F 
uares 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F  Ratio3 

Main  Effects 
Group 

1.  11 

1 

1.11 

1.23 

Sex 

1.32 

1 

1.32 

1.47 

I  n  t  s  r  a  c  i  i  o  n 
Group   Sex 

0.00 

1 

0.00 

0.00 

Residual 

118.85 

132 

0.90 

Table  23 

Attitude,  Concept  B- -Understandable -Myste ri ous  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 


Pre- 
mean 


SD 


Post- 
mean 


SD 


Males 

Exper  iinen  ta  1 

37 

Control 

32 

Tot  a  1 

"69 

IVmm  le  s 

Exper  j  incut  a  ! 

33 

Com  I'll  1 

35 

1  o  t  a  1 

68 

Tot  a  1 

67 

Expe  ri  men  t;i  1 

Cent  rol 

6.32 
6.9  7 
6.  16 

6.36 
6.34 
6.35 
6.  16 


1.00 

6.  38 

0.  92 

1  .60 

6.09 

1.15 

1.31 

6.2  5 

1.  04 

1.11 

6.58 

0.71 

1.  03 

6.  40 

1.14 

1  .  0  5 

6.47 

0.83 

1.33 

6.2  5 

1.15 

Table  24 

Attitude,  Concept  B- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 
Ma  1  e  s 
Group 

lies  i dual 
Fe  inn  i  cs 
Group 
Residual 


Sum  of 
Squares 


0.55 

61.64 

0.50 

56.95 


df 
] 

66 

I 
65 


Mean 

Square 


(1 .  5  5 
0.93 

0.  50 
0.88 


F  Ratio1' 


0.59 


0.57 


■('or  post  comparison. 
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Table  2  5 

Attitude,  Concept  C--Good-Bad  Dimension 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


— — 

— '- 

Su"l    o'" 

Mean 

Source 

Squa i os 

df 

Square 

F 

Ratioa 

Main    Llrfcvl 
Group 

9.15 

1 

9.15 

b.48** 

Sex 

0.64 

1 

0.64 

0.45 

Int  ■-■'.  ::ci  ion 

Cilulip        Si? 

x 

0.77 

1 

0.77 

0.55 

Residual 

186. 51 

132 

1.41 

"For  ;,i.st  comparison. 

**.  0  1 


Table  2  6 

Attitude,  Concept  C- -Good-Bad  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Pre- 

I'ost- 

Group 

N 

mcan 

SD 

mean 

SD 

Malts 

Experi  inerita] 

37 

5.32 

1  .49 

5.60 

1.40 

Control 

32 

5.47 

1.69 

5.0(1 

1.63 

Total 

■69 

5.39 

1.57 

5.32 

1.5  3 

i'eina  les 

Experiment  a  I 

33 

4.64 

1.82 

5.24 

1.35 

Con  t  to 1 

35 

4.49 

1.9  3 

4.8  0 

1.51 

Total 

68 

4.  56 

1.86 

5.02 

1.44 

Total 

Exper  i  in  or.  ta  1 

70 

5.  00 

1.68 

5.43 

1.38 

Cont rol 

67 

4.96 

1.87 

4.9  0 

1.56 
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Table  27 

Attitude,  Concept  C--Good-B;.d  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Sum   o  f 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Square 

Males 

Group 

7.  89 

I 

7.89 

Res;  du.il 

9  5.94 

66 

1  .45 

F£I33l£S 

G  r  o  u  p 

2.38 

1 

2.38 

Residual 

88.84 

6  5 

1  .37 

''  1  0  c 
* .  0  5 

iics  t 

COi 

par i son . 

Ratio3 


5.43* 


1.74 
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Table  28 

Attitude,  Concept  C- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Sura   of 
Squ'i  re  s 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Rat  ioa 

Main   F.ffe 

r.  1 3 

Group 

9.61 

1 

9.61 

7.69** 

Sex 

0.10 

1 

0.10 

0.08 

lllte.r  UC  :    ' 

on 

Group 

!  1  e  v 

0  .  5  7 

1 

0.5  7 

0.46 

Residua] 

16  4.89 

132 

1  .25 

aFov   | 

OS1      CO 

iipn  "  •  f  oh. 

*  * .  0  ] 
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Table  29 

Attitude,  Concept  C- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 

N 

Pre- 

raean 

SD 

Post- 
mean 

SD 

Ma  1  e  s 

HxpeT  i  ine 

nt.'.l 

37 

5.24 

1 

30 

5.5  7 

1 

50 

Control 

32 

5.  28 

1 

42 

5.19 

1 

45 

Total 

"69 

5.26 

1 

35 

5  .  3  9 

1 

48 

Kel'ialCr. 

t:.xper  imc 

nt  a  i 

33 

4.70 

1 

38 

5.42 

1 

20 

Con! ro 1 

35 

5.00 

1 

72 

4.9-1 

1 

47 

To  i  a  1 

68 

4.85 

1 

56 

5.18 

1 

36 

Total 

Expcr  i  tnc 

n  t  u  1 

70 

4.99 

1 

36 

5.50 

1 

36 

Cont rol 

67 

5.13 

1 

58 

5.0o 

1 

46 

Table  : 0 

Attitude,  Concept  C- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covsriance 


Sum  of 

Source 

Squa  res 

Males 

Group 

2.84 

Res  idual 

84.27 

Females 

Group 

6.81 

Res  idual 

7  7.93 

aVor 

*.  OS 

po 

;t 

com 

orison. 

df 


I 

66 


1 
65 


Mean 
3 qua  re 


2.84 
1  .28 

6.81 
1.20 


P  Ratio3 


2.23 


5.  6f 
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Table  31 

Attitude,  Concept  C- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Son  i  l'C 


3um   of 

.■■■      I 


df 


Mean 
quart 


F   Ratio' 


. ; ,;  ■■  f ; 

<  •:  1  .-. 

Group 

10.26 

1 

10.  26 

1.35 

1 

1.3  5 

>t(<i-;--t 

i  on 

Groij; 

Scn 

0 .  1  0 

1 

0.10 

•S1  .'■:  ■ 

194.02 

132 

1.47 

6.98** 


0.07 


os  i     -.oir.pa 1  :  soil . 


:.01 
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Table  32 

Attitude,  Concept  C- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 


Hre- 

mean 


SO 


Mai  es 

Lxper  Lncn  l  a  1 

37 

Com  rol 

32 

To!  :il 

69 

1  Lin.!  les 

Fixper  i  men!  ;i  1 

33 

Control 

35 

Total 

68 

T01  ;>1 

F.xper  j  nu-nt  a  l 

70 

Coat rol 

67 

5.84 
5.81 
5.83 

5.49 
5.71 
5.60 

5.67 
5.76 


1  .41 
]  .(.4 
1.50 

1.56 
1.56 
1  .56 

1.48 
1.59 


1' 

ost 

mean 

6 

08 

5 

47 

5 

80 

6 

09 

5 

69 

5 

88 

6 

09 

5 

58 

1.32 
1.65 
1.50 

1.01 
1.35 
1.20 

1.  18 
1.49 
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Table  33 

Attitude,  Concept  C- -Understandable -Myste r ious  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariancc 


Source 


mju  oi 
Squares 


Males 

Croup 
Res  Ldual 

til  OLip 

Residual 


6.26 
130. 9 3 

4.36 
61.79 


df 

1 
66 

1 
65 


Mean 
Square 


6.  26 
1.98 

4.36 
(1.9  5 


F    Ratioc 


3.16 


4.59* 


"lor    post    comparison. 
'.OS 


Table  34 

Attitude,  Concept  D- -Good- Bad  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covnriance 
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Source 

Si 
St 

I!:l    Or" 
;ua  res 

df 

S 

lean 
|i::  re 

Mai  M    1:  ff  -  c  ts 
Gro'.-|. 

0 .  6 1) 

1 

(1 .  6  0 

C  p    y 

3.64 

1 

3.64 

ll!l  e:  ad  inn 
Group      Sex 

3 .  0  3 

1 

3.03 

Ri-s'cJual 

161.21 

132 

1.22 

F   Ratio" 

0.49 
2.98 

3.48 


'for  pos  t    conipa  i'  i  son 


Table  3  5 

Attitude,  Concept  D--Good-Bad  Dimension 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
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Group 

N 

i'  r  e  - 

moan 

SO 

Post- 
mean 

SD 

Males 

Lxpci i  men t  al 

37 

3.32 

1.29 

2.84 

1  .41 

Control 

32 

2.94 

1.32 

3.06 

1.32 

To  t  '■  1 

"69 

3.15 

1.31 

2.94 

1.36 

Fri:ia  i  es 

F.xper  i  ment  a  1 

33 

3.15 

1  .  28 

3.  3(> 

1.11 

font  rol 

35 

3.37 

1.  14 

3.31 

1.30 

Total 

68 

3.27 

1.21 

3.34 

1.21 

Total 

Experiment a  1 

70 

3.2  4 

1.  28 

3.  09 

1.29 

Cent  rol 

67 

3.16 

1.24 

3.19 

1.  31 
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Table  36 

Attitude,  Concept  D- -Good-Bad  Dimension: 

One-way  Analysis  of  Cowiriance 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squa res 

df 

Mean 
Squa  re 

F  Ratio3 

Males 

G  roup 

3.4  8 

] 

3.48 

2.73 

Re£>  i  dua  1 

84.25 

66 

1.2  8 

(•'en>a  !  a  = 

Group 

0.  39 

1 

0.39 

0.33 

Residual 

76.09 

65 

1.17 

''for  post  comparison. 
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Table    37 

Attitude,    Concept    [1-  -Valuable-Worthless    Dimension 
Two-way    Analysis    of    Covariance 


Sun    of 

Source  Squares 

Main    t-ffVcts 

Grocp  D.76 

Sex  0.01 

i.  in.  e  met  i  on 

Gl  imp      Se>c  0.12 

Res i dual  18  0.40 


For   [MS  i    c  cwuinr  i  sen  . 


df 

Mean 
Square 

F  Ratio3 

1 

0.  7  6 

0  .  5  5 

1 

0  .  0  1 

0.00 

1 

0.12 

0.09 

132 

1  .37 
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Table  38 

Attitude,  Concept  II- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 


Pre- 
mean 


SD 


Posi- 
mean 


Males 

Experi me 

n  t  a  ] 

3  7 

3 

54 

1 

41 

3 

49 

C  o  r:  t  r  o  1 

32 

3 

03 

1 

43 

3 

41 

Tot  a  1 

69 

3 

30 

1 

43 

3 

4  5 

Feiua  1  e  ^ 

Experi me 

ntrtl 

33 

3 

94 

1 

35 

3 

76 

Cont  rol 

35 

4 

06 

1 

39 

3 

91 

Total 

68 

4 

00 

1 

36 

3 

84 

Total 

Experiment  a  1 

70 

3 

73 

1 

38 

3 

61 

Cont  rol 

67 

3 

57 

1 

49 

3 

67 

SD 


1 

73 

1 

32 

1 

54 

1 

09 

1 

38 

1 

24 

1 

46 

1 

36 

Table  39 

Attitude,  Concept  D- -Valuable -Worthless  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Coviriance 
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Source 

Males 

Croup 
Res i dual 
Foma les 
Croup 
Residual 


Sum  of 
Squares 


1 .  34 
92.  46 

0.20 
82.05 


df 


1 
66 

I 
65 


Mean 
Square 


1  .  34 
1  .40 

0.20 

1.26 


F    Ratio3 


0.95 


0.16 


Tor   post    comparison. 
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Table  4  0 

Attitude,  Concept  D--Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Ho  a  i! 
Squa  i"C 

! 

Ratio3 

Mo  in  l.i  I 
Group 

I"  l  s 

1 .  3  1 

1 

1.31 

0 .  5  6 

Sex 

2.52 

1 

2.32 

0.98 

lutci art 
Group 

1  Oil 

Sex 

0.8  2 

1 

0.8  2 

0.3  5 

Resi dual 

312.12 

132 

2.3  7 

'For   po  it   coiiij-iarj  s  i<:;  ■ 


Table  41 

Attitude,  Concept  D- -Understandable-Myste rious  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 


Ma  1  e  s 

F x p c  r  i  m cut  a  i 

Control 

Total 

. Feraa 1 es 

Exper i  monl al 

Con  t  rol 

Total 

Total 

Experiment a  1 

Control 


3  7 
32 
"69 

33 
35 
68 

70 
67 


Pre- 

mean 


SD 


5 

00 

1 

47 

5 

34 

1 

64 

5 

16 

1 

56 

5 

30 

1 

53 

5 

06 

1 

57 

5 

18 

1 

55 

5 

14 

1 

51 

5 

19 

1 

60 

Post- 
mean 


4 

73 

4 

56 

4 

6  5 

5 

00 

4 

8  3 

4 

91 

4 

86 

4 

70 

SD 


1.61 
1.72 
1.6  5 

1.75 
1.89 
1.81 

1.67 
1.8  0 
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Table  42 

Attitude,  Concept  D- -Understandable -Mysterious  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 


Sum   of 
Squares 


df 


Miles 

Croup 

Residua] 
1  entiles 

G  v  on  p 

lies  Ldua  I 


1.77 
15 1.79 

0.01 
158.09 


1 
66 

1 
6  5 


Mean 
Square 


F   Ratio3 


1  .77 
2.30 

0.01 

2.43 


0.77 


0.00 


al;or  post    coinpnriscr. . 


Table  43 

Attitude,  Concept  E- -Good-Bad  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
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Soi 

re  e 

n    i 

Sum   of 

-•-..   >r,' 

df 

Mean 
Squar 

Mai 

"loci  s 

i 

rou 

1 

3.  72 

1 

3.  72 

e.-, 

1.42 

1 

1.42 

( 

lion 

: t  lor 

0.0  2 

1 

0.0  2 

Re: 

till' 

,1 

17  4.79 

132 

1.  32 

F  Ratio' 

2.81 
1.08 

0.02 


"Hoi  post  coi:i;.:riso:l 


Table  4  4 

Attitude,  Concept  E- -Good- Bad  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
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Group 


Males 

Exper  i'men  t  a  1 

37 

C  on  t  r  o  1 

32 

Total 

69 

Tenia  1  es 

lixpe  r  inientn  '. 

3  3 

Cont  i'O  i 

35 

Total 

68 

Total 

Expcr i  ment a ! 

70 

Cont  vol 

67 

Pre- 
:i!  e  an 


5.68 

5.66 
5.67 

5.24 
5.23 
5.24 

5.47 
5.43 


SD 


1 . 

38 

1. 

56 

1. 

45 

1, 

71 

1 

.42 

1 

.56 

1 

.  55 

1 

.49 

Post  - 
mean 


SD 


5.78 

1.25 

5.47 

1.48 

5.64 

1.36 

5.30 

1.5  0 

5.00 

1.46 

5.18 

1.48 

5  .  5  9 

1.38 

5.22 

1.48 

Table  4  5 

Attitude,  Concept  K--Good-Bad  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Gov  irianee 
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Source- 


Males 
Group 

Residual 
Females 
Group 

Residual 


Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Squa  re 

2.16 
9  7.95 

1 
66 

2.  16 
1.51 

1  .58 
76.68 


1 
65 


1.58 
1.16 


F  Ratio3 


1.43 


1.36 


'For  post  compel r  i  s-on  . 
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Table  46 

Attitude,  Concept  E- -Valuable- Worthless  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Sum   of 

.Squares 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Rat ioa 

llsin    Lff. 

Cii  ii'J[i 

c  t  s 

4.58 

1 

4.58 

3.85* 

Sex 

2.  07 

1 

2.07 

1.74 

In rerac  i  i 
Group 

on 

S  e  x 

0.04 

1 

0.04 

0.0  4 

Rasidr.nl 

15  7.12 

132 

1.19 

"Vox   pos  I    coiiipai  i  son 
* .  05 
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Table  47 

Attitude,  Concept  R- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 


Ma  1  e  s 

[Uper  imon  t: 

■1 

37 

Control 

32 

Tot  a  1 

•69 

Females 

fcxper  iiiient ; 

il 

33 

Cont  rol 

35 

Total 

68 

Total 

Exper  i  merit  i 

i  1 

70 

Cent  rol 

67 

Pro- 
mt an 


5.62 
5.63 
5.6  2 

5.49 

5.57 
5.53 

5.56 
5.60 


SD 


] 

38 

1. 

,54 

1 

.45 

1 

.56 

1 

.36 

1 

.45 

1 

.46 

1 

.  44 

Post- 

mean 


5.8  1 
5.4  4 
5.65 

5.49 

5.2  0 
5.  34 

5.67 
5.31 


SD 


1.21 
1.41 
1.32 

1.33 
1.37 
1.35 

1.27 
1.38 


Table  48 

Attitude,  Concept  I;- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 

One-way  Analysis  of  Covuriance 
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Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Square 

Males 

Group 

2.  77 

1 

2.77 

P.esidua 

1 

76.42 

66 

1.16 

I-'eniy  1  es 

Croup 

1  .85 

1 

1.85 

Res  idua 

1 

80.  7  0 

65 

1.24 

F  Ratio3 


2.4  0 


1.49 


aFor  post  comparison. 
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•Table  4  9 

Attitude,  Concept  E- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Main  hfU'its 
Group 

Sex 

lp.tc  rat.'  I  inn 
Group      So: 


Residua] 


Sum 

O  1 

Squi 

)  re 

2 

.70 

2 

,40 

0 

.46 

103 

.85 

i 
l 

i 

132 


Mean 
Sena  re 


2.70 
2.40 

0.46 
0.7  9 


F    Ratio 

3.4  3 
3.05 

0.5  8 


'I-...     post 


roi.ipj  i  i  son 
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Table  SO 

Attitude.  Concept  E-  -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 

N 

Pre- 
mean 

sn 

Post- 
mean 

SD 

Males 

E  xp  e  r  i  in  e  ;i  t  a  1 

37 

6.19 

1.15 

6.  32 

0.94 

Cont ro] 

32 

6.  22 

1.41 

5.94 

1.08 

Total 

"69 

6.2  0 

1.  27 

6 .  1 5 

1.02 

Fein  a  K'S 

Rxper imcntal 

33 

6.30 

1.3  3 

6.52 

0.76 

Control 

35 

6.  54 

0.9  2 

6.4  3 

1.07 

Total 

68 

6.43 

1.  14 

6  .  4  7 

0.92 

Total 

Exper  ii.ien  t.U 

70 

6.  24 

1.23 

6.41 

0.86 

Cont  rol 

68 

6.39 

1.8  0 

6.19 

1.09 
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Table  51 


Attitude,  Concept  E- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 


Sum  o  f 
Squares 


Hales 
Group 

Re  si  duo"! 
Females 
Group 
Residual 


2.68 

5  8.5  0 

0.  5  2 
4  5.  1)8 


df 


Mean  ■ 
Square 


1 
66 

1 
65 


2.68 

0.89 

0.52 
0.69 


F  Ratioa 


3.03 


0.75 


aFor  post  comparison. 


•Table  5  2 

Attitude,  Concept  F- -Good-Bad  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
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-~-7.:-     --.--:- 

„ 







■ 

Sou  i'co 

Sum   of 
Squares 

df 

1 
Si 

lean 
(iiare 

F 

Ratio3 



Ma  i  n    i  ITect  s 
(i  roup 

1.72 

1 

1  .72 

1  .37 

Sex 

0.5  2 

1 

0.52 

0.42 

lutt  rsicti  on 
Group      '">■* 

0.45 

1 

0.45 

0.36 

Re:  idiia] 

16  5.85 

132 

1.26 

alii'l     po.-.t 

romp;  ri  so;i . 

Table  53 

Attitude,   Concept  I;- -Good- Bad  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
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Group 

:\; 

Pre- 
mea'n 

SD 

Post- 
mean 

SD 

Ma  1  e  s 

Experiments  1 

37 

5.76 

1  .34 

5.78 

1.40 

Control 

32 

6.16 

1.08 

5.69 

1.12 

Total 

■"69 

5.94 

1.24 

5.  74 

1.27 

Fema 1 es 

Experiment  a! 

33 

6.24 

1.03 

6.09 

1.27 

Cont  rol 

35 

6.  09 

1.15 

5.89 

1.47 

Total 

68 

6.  16 

1  .09 

5.99 

1.37 

Total 

Experimental 

70 

5.99 

1.22 

5.93 

1.33 

Coat  rol 

67 

6.12 

1.  11 

5.79 

1.31 

Table  54 

Attitude,  Concept  F--Good-Bad  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
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Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F  Ratio'"1 

Males 

Croup 

1.39 

1 

1.39 

1  .07 

Residual 

8  5.75 

66 

1.30 

Fern:1  les 

Croup 

0.12 

1 

0.12 

0.10 

Res  i  dual 

7  6.09 

65 

1.17 

'For   jiost   compans-on. 
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Table    5  5 

Attitude,    Concept    F--  Valuable -Worthless   Dimension: 
Two- way    Analysis    of    Covariance 


M 

;:.i    !i  i 

Si. 

urce 

c ', 

;ii:  re 

- 

-•  — -  - 

. 

" 

M" 

in    l-ff 
Gvouij 

IT  t   S 

3.23 

Li  cruet  1  01! 
GrOiip      Sc'i 


cVf 


Suns  r 


0.12 
0.00 


1 

3.2  3 

1 

0.  12 

1 

0.00 

2.52 
0.09 
0.00 


HcsiiUi.-il 


169. 38 


132 


1  .2f 


:i  I  in     J10S1     i.  <•'• :; 
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Table  56 

Attitude,  Concept  F- -.Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 

N 

Pre- 
meaa 

sn 

Post- 

mean 

SD 

Ma  1  e  s 

Experime 

ntal 

37 

5.87 

1.18 

5.95 

1.25 

('on  trol 

32 

6.34 

0.9  0 

5.88 

0.98 

Total 

69 

6.  09 

1.08 

5.91 

1.  12 

Females 
Experimc 

:  n  t  a  1 

33 

6.0  3 

1.36 

6.10 

1.18 

Cow t vol 

35 

6.14 

1.12 

5.83 

1.54 

Total 

68 

6.09 

1.2  3 

5.96 

1.38 

Total 

Experime 

:nral 

70 

5.94 

1.26 

6.0  1 

1.21 

Control 

67 

6.24 

1.02 

5.8  5 

1.29 
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Table  57 

Attitude,  Concept  I--- Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Cov.nriance 


Source 


Males 

Group 

Res  irlua  1 
Feraa.1  os 

Group 

Res  idual 


Sum   o  £ 
Square; 


1.29 

70.88 

1  .75 
9  8.21) 


df 


Mean 
Square 


I 
66 


I 
6  5 


1  .29 
1  .07 

1.75 
1.51 


P    Ratina 


1.20 


1.16 


'[•'or  post    comparison 
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Table  Si 


Attitude,  Concept  F- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Moan 


Sou  i'i  e 

..  _  

Square s 

df 

Square 

p  Ratio 

Main  1-1". 
Group 

■yets 

2.22 

1 

2.22 

1.73 

Sc  x 

1.29 

1 

1.29 

1  .00 

Group 

1  i  O !  1 

0.37 

1 

0.  37 

0.2  9 

Res i  dua 

1 

16  9.79 

132 

1.29 

t!l'or   post    coinparis) 
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Table  59 

Attitude,  Concept  F- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 

N 

Pre- 

mcan 

Males 

hxper  iim 

■nt  a  ! 

37 

5.89 

Con  t.  rol 

32 

6.  38 

Tot  a  1 

6  9 

6.12 

i-'ewales 

I'Xpc'l   1  1  11 

ntal 

33 

6.4  9 

Control 

35 

6.54 

To  t  a  1 

68 

6.5  2 

Total 
F.xper  i  nil 

;nt  :il 

70 

6.17 

Con  t  rol 

67 

6.46 

1  . 

45 

1, 

21 

1  . 

36 

0. 

91 

0, 

78 

0 

,84 

1 

.25 

! 

ul 

Post. 

mean 

SD 

6.08 

1, 

.26 

6.  06 

1 

.11 

6.  07 

1. 

18 

6.5  5 

0 

87 

6.2  0 

1 

.37 

6.37 

1 

.16 

6.  30 

1 

.11 

6.15 

1 

.24 
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Table  60 


Attitude,  Concept  F- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 

One-way    Analysis    of    Covuiance 


Source 


Sura  o  c 
Squares 


df 


Mean 
Squa re 


F  Ratio3 


Males 


Group 

0.  12 

1 

0.12 

Res i  dual 

92.36 

66 

1.40 

Fema 1 cs 

Group 

2.47 

] 

2.47 

Residual 

69.27 

66 

1  .07 

0.09 


2.32 


a  u 


For  post  comparison. 
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Table  61 

Attitude,    Concept   G--Good-Bad    Dimension: 

Two-way   Analysis  of   Covariance 

Sum   of  Mean 

Source                             Squares  df             Square 

Main    liffects 

Croup                                 1.72  1                   1.72 

Sca                                  1-41  1                 1.41 

Ip.i  c-ract  i  on 

Group      Sex                  "-01  l                (l-(u 

Rosiilual                          224.26  132                   1.70 
•'For   poi  t    i  ompavi  sort  . 


I'   Ratio 


1.01 
0.83 

0.01 
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Table  62 

Attitude,  Concept  G--Good-Bad  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


~"~  7"    = 

Pre- 

Pos  t- 

Group 

N 

mean 

SO 

iii  e  a  n 

SD 

Males 

lixpe  r  iiiiLii  l 

al           37 

3.89 

1  .71 

3.92 

1.79 

Con  t.  rol 

32 

4.19 

1.67 

4.31 

1.60 

Tot  a  I 

-69 

4.03 

1.69 

4.  Id 

1.70 

I'fiiia  lis 

1:  \  p  .•■]■  iiiicn! 

<i  1             33 

4.21 

1.67 

4.  30 

1.33 

Com  ro  1 

35 

3.89 

1  .  86 

4.34 

1.51 

Tot  al 

68 

4.04 

1  .77 

4.32 

1.42 

Tot  al 

Exper i  mcnt 

hi             70 

4.04 

1.69 

4.10 

1  .59 

Cont rol 

67 

4.03 

1  .77 

4.33 

1.54 
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Table  6  3 

Attitude,  Concept  G- -Good- Bad  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covtriance 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Squa  re 

F  Ratio3 

Males 

Croup 

0.68 

1 

0.68 

0.41 

Residua] 

111.40 

66 

1.69 

Fern  1 1 es 

Group 

0 .  4  5 

1 

0.4  5 

0.2  8 

Res j  dual 

10  5.28 

65 

1.62 

'For  post  comparison. 
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Table  64 

Attitude,  Concept  G-  -Valuable- Worthless  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Sun,   of 

Mean 

So irrc  e 

..  .  _ 

SqUH  1"C  S 

df 

Square 

Mail!    [■ 

rfei  cs 

C.tou; 

' 

0.  36 

1 

0.36 

Sc  v 

0.  79 

1 

0.79 

inter:' 

:1  i  on 

Grou 

,'      s™ 

0.26 

1 

0.26 

Reside 

■il 

212. 32 

132 

1.61 



Ratio 

0.2  2 
0.49 

0.16 
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Table  65 

Attitude,  Concept  G- -Valuable -Worthless  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 

N 

Pre- 

raean 

SD 

Post  - 

ro  e  a  ;i 

sn 

1.75 

Males 

Exper  i  mi  nt  a) 

37 

4.  05 

1.58 

4  .  2  9 

Cont i ol 

32 

4.63 

1.54 

4.3  8 

1.36 

Total 

69 

4.32 

1.58 

4.33 

1.57 

Feiiia  1  ^^ 

Experimental 

3  3 

4.64 

1.45 

4.64 

1.08 

CcntTcl 

35 

4.29 

1.79 

4.4  6 

1.56 

Total 

68 

4.46 

1  .63 

4.54 

1.34 

Tola] 

Exper i  nu  nt  a  1 

70 

4.33 

1.54 

4.46 

1.47 

Cor.t  ro  1 

67 

4.49 

1.67 

4.42 

1.49 

Table  66 

Attitude,  Concept  G- -  Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
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Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

dr 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Ratio3 

Hales 

Group 

1.22 

1 

1  .22 

0.76 

Res  i  dual 

106. 14 

66 

1  .61 

Females 

Group 

0.06 

1 

0.06 

0.04 

Residual 

99.91 

65 

1  .54 

'for  post  comparison. 
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Table  6  7 

Attitude,  Concept  G- -  Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

1 

Mean 

Square 

0.01 

[••  Ratio3 

Main  l-ffccts 
Group 

0  .  0  1 

0.01 

Se>: 

0.64 

1 

0.64 

0.38 

1  11 1  ?]  act  i  on 
Croup   Sex 

0.  36 

1 

0.36 

0.21 

Re= iOual 

220.54 

132 

1.67 

..  

.  -  -  

— 



a[-"oi  po.  t  i  ci!i  j:  ■  '•  :oi 
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Table  6  8 

Attitude,  Concept  G- -Understandable -Mystcri ous  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 




_._. 

Pre- 

Post  - 

Group 

\; 

mean 

SD 

mean 

SD 

Ma  ]  e  s 

Cxperimen ta 1 

37 

4.  3  5 

1.93 

4.32 

2.02 

Control 

32 

4.  34 

1.86 

4.41 

1.60 

Total 

•"69 

4.34 

1.8  9 

4.  36 

1.82 

renin  U- .; 

llxper  iiu'ii!  a  1 

33 

4.46 

1.90 

4.73 

1.61 

Control 

35 

4.23 

1.82 

4.37 

1.61 

To  t  n  1 

68 

4.43 

1.86 

4.54 

1.53 

Total 

Experiment  a  1 

70 

4.49 

1  .91 

4.51 

1.77 

Control 

67 

4.28 

1  .82 

4.39 

1.60 
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Table  69 

Attitude,  Concept  G- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Cov;iriance 




- 

Source 

Sura  of 
Squa  res 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Ratio'"1 

Males 

Group 

0.13 

1 

0.13 

0.07 

Res  i  dual 

120. 79 

66 

1.83 

Fe'uau--, 

Group 

0.38 

1 

0.38 

0.26 

Res i  dual 

9  6.91 

65 

1.49 

'For  pest  comparison. 
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Table  7  0 

Attitude,  Concept  H--Good-Bad  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


__ -    - 

Sum   o  f 
Squa  res 

d  C 
1 

Mean 
Square 

S.6  8 

F 



Source 

Rat iu" 

Main    Effects 

5.6  8 

4.43* 

;  > '  N 

1.22 

1 

1.22 

0.95 

lnt  cruet  i  on 
Grouj)      Sex 

0 .  0  0 

1 

0.00 

0.00 

Residua ! 

169.08 

132 

1.28 

aHo  '     [IDS  i     I  Oil  p 

avj  snii . 

* .  0  5 

Table  71 

Attitude,  Concept  H- -Good- Bad  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
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Pre- 

Pos  t- 

Group 

N 

mean 

SD 

meau 

SP 

Males 

Exper i  mental 

37 

3.6  2 

1.36 

4.19 

1.27 

Cont  io ) 

3  2 

3.69 

1  .71 

3.81 

1.55 

Total 

-69 

3.65 

1.  52 

4.01 

1.41 

I  e;'ia  i  o  s 

Exper i  men ! al 

33 

3.24 

1.44 

3.79 

1.41 

Cont  re  .1 

35 

3.4  3 

1.38 

3.4  9 

1.31 

Total 

68 

3.34 

1.4  0 

3.  3d 

1.36 

Total 

Exper i mental 

7  0 

3.44 

1.40 

4.0  0 

1.34 

Control 

67 

3.  5  5 

1.54 

3.64 

1.43 

Table  72 

Attitude,  Concept  II-  -Good-  Bad  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  (ovariance 
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Source 

Sura  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Ratio3 

Males 

G  r  o  up 

2.  95 

1 

2.95 

2.43 

Res  i  JikjI 

8  0.2  6 

6  6 

1.22 

Females 

Group 

2.66 

1 

2.66 

1.96 

Res  i  dual 

8  8.50 

65 

1.36 

"For  pos l    compa  ri  sun . 


Table  73 

Attitude,  Concept  H--Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
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Sum  of 
Source            Squoies 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Ratio8 

Ma  in  P.ffocls 

Group             0-33 

1 

11.33 

0.2  2 

Sex               1-72 

1 

1  .72 

1.15 

lit  tcract  ioi. 

Croup   Sox        ".('9 

1 

0.09 

0.06 

Residual          196.8  2 

132 

1.4  9 

aFov  pos 1  comparison . 
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Table  74 

Attitude,  Concept  H- -Valuable -Worthless  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 

Ma  1  e  s 

Expo  i"  intent  a  J 

Co. it  rol 

Total 

1'eii.als  i 

l-xper  i  ;:ioiit  a  1 

Conl rol 

Total 

Total 

I'.xpe r  i  mental 

Con  trol 


Pre- 

mean 


37 
32 
"69 

33 
35 
68 

70 
67 


3.65 

3.53 
3.59 

3.30 
3.34 
3.32 

3.4  9 
3.43 


SD 


Post- 
mean 


SD 


1.48 

4.11 

1  .88 

4.  0(1 

1  .67 

4.06 

1.59 

3.7(i 

1.45 

3.6  3 

1.51 

3.69 

1  .53 

3.94 

1.66 

3.8  1 

1.41 
1.61 
1.49 

1.44 
1.40 
1.41 

1.42 
1.5  0 
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Table  7  5 

Attitude,  Concept  H- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 

One-way  Analysis  of  Co\ariance 


Source 

Sum  ot 
Squa  res 

df 

Mean 
Square 

Ma  1  es 

Group 

0.0  5 

1 

0.0  5 

Res  i  1 1 1 1 ; 1 1 

11 1 .94 

66 

1.70 

FCUJK'5 

Group 

0.  39 

1 

0.3  9 

Residual 

8  3.98 

65 

1.29 

F  Ratio3 


0.0  3 


0.30 


al:or  post  comparison. 
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Table  76 

Attitude,  Concept  II- -Understandable -Mysterious  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 


Sum  tu 
Squa re: 


Mean 
Squa  re 


F  Ratio' 


Main  Effi 


Group 

11.20 

1 

11  .20 

Sex 

3.84 

1 

3.  84 

In tore ft 

Group 

t  r.-ti 

3.06 

1 

3.06 

Residual 

2  8  3.14 

132 

2.15 

al=WT 

*  .  0  s 

post     C01:lj 

iiri  sen  . 

5.22* 
1.79 

1.43 
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Table  77 

Attitude,  Concept  II- -  Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 

Ma  1  e  s 

lixper  i  mens  a  1 

C  n  n  t  r  o  1 

To  t  a  1 

rema ies 

Ryper  Linen t  al 

Cent ro  1 

Total 

Total 

I  vi?  :• ;  mop.  ta  1 


Pre  - 
mean 


Post 

near; 


37 
32 
"69 

33 
35 
68 

70 
67 


4.19 
4.31 

4.25 

4.0  0 
3.80 
3.90 

4.  10 
4.05 


1.63 

4.62 

1.9  3 

4.41 

1.  76 

4.52 

1.62 

4.49 

1 .  86 

3.5  1 

1.74 

3.  99 

1.62 

4.  50 

1  .89 

3.94 

1.46 
1.66 
1.55 

1.75 
1.87 
1.87 

1.59 
1.82 
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fable  7  8 

Attitude,  Concept  H- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Cov'ariance 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean  ' 
Square 

F 

Ratio3 

Males 

Croup 

1.21 

1 

1.21 

0.6  3 

Residual 

126.81 

66 

1.92 

Fema les 

Group 

12.49 

1 

12.49 

5.27* 

Res  i  dual 

154.09 

6  5 

2.37 

aFor  p 

*  .  0  5 

0 

St 

coir 

pari  son . 

Table  7  9 

Attitude,  Concept  I  - -Good  - Rad  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


1  sh 


Source 


Sura   of 
Squares 


Main   liffoc'ts 

Group  0.02 

:;,■>•  ().0  2 

i  nte  i'.'ic  t  i  on 

Giol-.J)       Sl:;  2.0  4 


RusicHial 


80.  75 


1 
1 

1 
132 


Me. 

r;M,.. 

in 

:■  r  e 

0. 

0  2 

0, 

02 

2, 

.04 

0 

,61 

0.03 

0.04 

3.34 


'For   put  t    con'.piir  i  son  . 


Table  8  0 

Attitude,  Concept  1  - -Good-Bad  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
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Group 


Ma  1  e  3 

fixper  i  mentn  1 

Com  rol 

Total 

tenia  i  t'S 

Expe  i  i  me  tit  a  1 

Cont rol 

Total 

Total. 

fixper  i  mental 

Cont  rol 


37 

32 

■69 

33 
35 
68 

7d 
67 


1're- 
mean 


1.49 
1.38 
1  .44 

1.52 
1.20 
1.35 

1.  50 

1.28 


SD 


1 

.12 

1 

.13 

1 

.12 

1 

20 

0, 

.99 

0, 

99 

1. 

15 

0. 

93 

1'ost  - 

mean 


1.30 
1  .50 
1.39 

1.52 
1  .35 
1.35 

1.4  0 
1.34 


SD 


0.74 
0.80 
0.77 

1.00 
0.82 
0.82 

0.88 
0.71 


Table  81 

Attitude,  Concept  I--Good-Bad  Dimension: 

One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
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Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Square 

E;  Ratio3 

Males 

Gi  cup 

0 .  7  5 

1 

0.75 

1.25 

Residual 

39.4  7 

66 

0 .  6  0 

Females 

Group 

0.93 

1 

0.93 

1.51 

Residual 

39.91 

65 

0.61 

al'or  Pi 

.ist  c 

oihpar  i  son . 

T-able  8  2 

Attitude,  Concept  I- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
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__  __ 

— 



Source 

Sun  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Squa re 

Main  liffc 
Croup 

r  t :- 

0.80 

1 

0.80 

Sex 

0.13 

1 

0.13 

1  n  t  er a  c  t  i 

Group 

S  L'  \ 

0.8  4 

1 

0.84 

Residual 

161. 9 9 

132 

1.23 

F    Ratio" 

0.65 
0.11 

0.69 


1 1  ■'  o  r  post    coiiipa  r  i  son. 
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Table  83 

Attitude,  Concept  1  - -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


. 

Pre- 

Post- 

Group 

N 

siean 

SD 

inean 

SD 

Ma  les 

Rxpe  r  i  litem  a  1 

37 

1  .54 

1. 

22 

1.68 

1  .  38 

C  o  n  t .  r  o  1 

32 

1  .47 

1  , 

27 

1  .6() 

0.94 

To  t  a  1 

69 

1.51 

1 

2  3 

1.67 

1.18 

Females 

rixper  iment  al 

33 

1.61 

1. 

2  0 

1  .71) 

1.32 

Cont  rol 

35 

1.  54 

0 

85 

1  .46 

0.94 

Total 

68 

1.57 

1 

.03 

1  .62 

1.  13 

'1  o  t  a  1 

. Exper i  ment a  1 

70 

1.5  7 

1 

.20 

1.7  3 

1.34 

Con!:  rol 

67 

1  .  51 

1 

.06 

1.5  5 

0.93 
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Table  84 

Attitude,  Concept  I  -  -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Coxariance 


Sum  0 1 

Source 

Squares 

Males 

Group 

0 .  0  0 

Res  idual 

90.79        t 

Fewa 1 e  s 

Group 

1  .S3 

Re  si dus  1 

68.24         t 

Mean 
df     Squa  re       F  Rati 


1  0.00  0.00 

66  1.38 

1  1.53  1.46 

65  1.05 


'For  post  ccrapa ri so: 
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Table  8  5 

Attitude,  Concept  I --Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squa res 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Ratioa 

M aii,   V. 
Grow 

fleet.-. 
? 

3 .  0  2 

1 

3.02 

1.43 

S  e  x 

0.70 

1 

0.70 

0.33 

Inter,, 
Gi'oi- 

f.1  i  on 

ji      Sex 

0.  34 

1 

0.34 

0.16 

Resii'u 

;<1 

277.82 

132 

2.11 

M'05  pos  t  comf.i!  ■   i  son  . 
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Table  86 

Attitude,  Concept  1  - -Understandable- Mysterious  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


G  r  o  u  n 


Ma  1  e  s 

Kxpcri/ueM 

al 

37 

Control 

32 

Tot*! 

■•69 

Ft' Mil  i  t'S 

lixper  i  men' 

:nl 

33 

Con ( ) c  1 

35 

Tola! 

68 

To ;  .i 1 

Expc  r  Lilian' 

i  n  l 

70 

Control 

67 

Pro- 
mo an 


2.30 

2.38 
2.  33 

2.30 
2.  11 
2.  21 

2.  30 
2.24 


SD 


1 

.85 

2 

.15 

1 

.98 

1 

,79 

1 

,78 

1 

,78 

1 

,81 

1 

,96 

Post- 
mean 


2.5  4 
2.19 
2.38 

2.30 
2.  00 
2.15 

2.43 
2.09 


SD 


2.04 
1.  58 
1.83 

1.76 
1.75 
1.75 

1.90 
1.66 
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Table  87 

Attitude,  Concept  I  -  -Understandable -Mysterious  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covuriance 


Source 


Sum  of 
Square; 


Mean  ' 
df     Square       F  Ratioa 


Males 

Group 
Residua] 
Fenia  1  cj: 
Group 
Residual 


2.65 
15  5.0(1 

0.58 
121.49 


I 
66 


1 
65 


2.65 
2.3  5 

0.58 
1.87 


1.13 


0.31 


•For   post    comparison. 
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Table  88 

Attitude,  Concept  J- -Good-Bad  Dimension 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


_  . ::  .__■._    

:l..—-s.:~. 

---:  :; : 







Si'-urce 

Si 

c ,- 

mi   of 
[Ua  r.'S 

df 

Me  a  a 
Square 

I 

Main   F.Cft.ot:" 
Group 

1  .41 

1 

1.41 

Sex 

5 .  1  3 

1 

5.13 

1  hi  r  i  ad  i  on 
Group      Sex 

0 .  1)  0 

1 

0.00 

[;c-:,  i  dual 

163.22 

132 

1.24 

F  Ratio" 

1.14 
4.15* 

0.00 


'Tor  post  comparison. 
* .  Q  5 


Table  8  9 

Attitude,  Concep.t  J- -  Good- Bad  Dimension 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


14b 


Pre- 
mean 


SD 


Post- 

m  c  a  n 


Sfl 


Male--. 

Exper iment al 

37 

5.05 

1.47 

4.97 

1.44 

Co:,t  ro  1 

32 

4.88 

1  .62 

4.60 

1.4  3 

Toi  al 

•69 

4.97 

1.  53 

4.8  3 

1.43 

Experimental 

33 

4.61 

1  .68 

5 .  0  9 

1.31 

Cr.nl  rol 

35 

5.0  3 

1.52 

5.14 

1.56 

Total 

68 

4.82 

1.6  0 

5.12 

1.43 

To',  al 

).'>■;.(•  i  i  incur  a  1 

70 

4.84 

1.5  8 

5.03 

1.37 

Control 

67 

1.96 

1.56 

4.91 

1.51 

Table  90 

Attitude,  Concept  J--Good-Bad  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Gov  iriance 
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Source 

S 

s 

urn   o  f 
qua  res 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F    Ratio3 

Ma  les 

Group 

0.66 

1 

0.66 

0.66 

Residi 

lal 

66.  79 

66 

1.01 

Feniplos 

Group 

0.4  3 

1 

0.43 

0.  30 

Rttsidi 

ml 

94.18 

65 

1  .45 

'For  post  cor.parj  :--on. 


14J 


Table  91 


Attitude,  Concept  J- -Valuable -Worthless  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Pi 

Sc 

in    of 
[U5i  res 

clT 

Me  an 
Square 

F 

Ratio3 

M;:il!     Rffoctf 
Group 

3.11 

1 

3.11 

2.4  0 

o  C" : 

2.10 

1 

2.10 

1  .62 

[iitc  n c  (  j  on 
Group      Sex 

0.4  7 

1 

0.47 

0.36 

Residual 

171.10 

132 

1.3  0 

'Foe  post 
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Table  92 

Attitude,  Concept  J- -  Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Group 


Kales 

fixperimenta 1 

Con  I  ro  .1 

Total 

l-'enta  1 1-  s 

Hxperi men1 al 

Coat  ro] 

Total 

Tot  .i  I 

I'.xper  i  mental 


37 
32 
•69 

33 
35 
70 
67 


Pro- 

mt 

an 

4 

.92 

4 

.88 

4. 

90 

4, 

,52 

5, 

.31 

4, 

73 

5. 

10 

SD 

1  .44 
1.52 
1.47 

1.50 
1.5  3 
1.47 
1.5  3 


Post 

mean 


5.03 

4.81 
4.93 

5.15 
5.20 
5.09 
5.0  2 


1.42 
1.51 
1.46 

1.25 
1.5  5 
1.34 
1.53 


Cont  rol 
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Table  93 

Attitude,  Concept  J- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  CovBfiance 


Source 


Sura  o  f 
Squares 


Mean 
df     Square 


>iales 

Group 

Re  si  dual 
Females 

Croup 
Residual 


(1.58 
69.4  2 

1.75 
97.48 


1 
66 

1 
65 


0.5  8 
1.05 

1.75 
1.50 


F  Ratio3 


0.55 


1.16 


'For  post  comparison. 


L5] 


'Cable  94 

Attitude  Concept  J- -tlnderstandable-Mysteri ous  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Main  ;:rrccr: 
Groun 


!ntor-jc  t  i  "m 
Crou(<   l;o> 

Residua] 


blip  c  i 
Squ^r 


0.41 
3.02 

0.04 
2  2  0.13 


I 
1 

1 
132 


.  _:.    _ 





Mean 
Squave 

F 

Ratio3 

0.41 

0.25 

3.0  2 

1  .81 

0.04 

0.02 

1.67 
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Table  9  5 

Attitude  Concept  J  -  -Djulerst  andable-Myster  ions  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Pre- 

Post- 

Group 

N 

mean 

SD 

mean 

SD 

Males 

Exper i  mental 

37 

5.4  6 

1.52 

5.51 

1.43 

Con t  rol 

32 

4.88 

2.06 

5.15 

1.6  8 

Total 

*69 

5 . 1  9 

1  .80 

5.33 

1  .55 

Females 

1:>  peri ment  al 

33 

5.12 

1.97 

5.64 

1  .37 

Cont  ro  1 

35 

5.2  9 

1  .84 

5.6  3 

1.54 

Total 

68 

5.21 

1  .89 

5  .  6  5 

1.45 

Tola! 

Expcr i  men  t  a  1 

70 

5.  30 

1.74 

5.5  7 

1.39 

Control 

67 

5.0  9 

1.94 

5  .  39 

1.61 
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Table  96 

Attitude,  Concept  J- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 


MaJ_es 

Group 

Residual 
Fe^.a  Iss 

Group 

Residual 


Sum  of 
Squares 


0.35 
12  3.21 

0.10 

96.  9  2 


df 


I 
66 

1 
65 


Mean 
Square 


0.  35 
1  .87 


I) .  1  0 
1.4  9 


F  Ratio3 


0.19 


0.07 


'For  post  comparison. 
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Table  97 

Attitude,  Concept  K- -Good -Bad  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


SOU  t'CG 

Sum  of 
Squa  res 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F  Ratio 

Main  Effects 
Group 

2.31 

1 

2.31 

1.5  8 

t;  r.   V 

0  .  06 

1 

0.0  6 

0.04 

In  to rac  t  ion 
Group   Se>. 

0.57 

1 

0.57 

0.39 

Residual 

192.56 

132 

1.46 

al:or   post    coi.ipariso 
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Fable  9  8 

Attitude,  Concept  K--Good-Bad  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


. 

Pre- 

Post  - 

Group 

N 

mean 

SD 

mean 

SD 

Males 

Exper  i  nicn  i  a  1 

37 

3.97 

1  .40 

4.32 

1.42 

Centre  ] 

32 

3.97 

1.82 

4.19 

k,64 

Total 

■'69 

3.97 

1.60 

4.2o 

1.51 

Fern a  1  OS 

F.xper  uncut  n  I 

33 

4.15 

1  .35 

4.52 

1.60 

Control 

35 

4.89 

1.41 

4.5  7 

1.42 

Total 

68 

4.53 

1.42 

4.54 

1.50 

Total 

Kxper  Lment  a  1 

7  0 

4.06 

1.37 

4.41 

1  .50 

Cont  i  o'l 

67 

4.45 

1.67 

4.39 

1.53 
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Table  99 

Attitude,  Concept  K--Good-Bad  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Variance 


Source 

Sum  of 
Su.ua  res 



df 

Mean 

Sqiu  re 

F  Ratio2 

Ma  1  e  s 

Group 

0.  31 

1 

0.31 

0.2  0 

Residual 

100. 32 

66 

1  .52 

Fewriles 

Group 

3.20 

1 

3.20 

2.29 

Res  i  dual 

91.04 

66 

1  .40 

'For  post  comparis-on. 
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Table  100 


Attitude,  Concept  K- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Main  Hi  !c<  I : 
Ctoii'.i 


Sum  of  Mo;u'        ..  _  .  .  e 

Square:;        d  t     Square       t  Ratio_ 


3. 59  1        3.59  2.26 

1.36  1        1.36  0.86 


1 

3.5  9 

1 

1  .36 

1 

0.15 

Interaction  0.15  1  0.15  0.09 

.Group      Sex 

Residual  209.66  132  1.59 


coi  liiarj  -.ion . 


1  5  S 


Table  101 

Attitude,  Concept  K- -Valuable -Worthless  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


C  r  o  u  p 

Hales 

Experi mental 

Cent  vol 

'I  o  i  a  1 

Fumales 

Vxpcr  i  men i a ! 

Cent  rol 

Total 

1  o  t  o  1 

ExpeT i  ment a  1 

Cont io 1 


37 

32 

'69 

33 
35 
68 

70 
67 


Pre- 

Post 

mean 

SD 

mean 

4  .05  ' 

1.45 

4.5  4 

4.06 

1.72 

4.28 

4.06 

1.57 

4.40 

4.27 

1  .42 

4.52 

5.02 

1.59 

4.63 

4.7  7 

1.58 

4.5  7 

4.16 

1.4  3 

4  .  5  5 

4  .67 

1.74 

4.4  6 

SD 


1.52 
1.42 

1.47 

1.46 
1.59 

1.52 

1.48 
1.51 
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Table  102 

Attitude,  Concept  K- -Valuable- Worth  less  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covnriance 


Source 

Sum  of 
Square? 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F  Ratio3 

Males 

Group 

1.20 

1 

1.20 

0.82 

Re si  dual 

9  5.91 

6  6 

1.45 

Crimp 
Residua] 


2.  26 
113.70 


1  2.26 

65  1.75 


1.29 


a 


For   pos  :    compnn  ' -.on  . 
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Table  10  3 

Attitude,  Concept  K- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Sura  of 
Source  Squares 


df 


Mean 
Square 


F  Ratio" 


Group 

1  . 

93 

1 

1  .93 

Sv  K 

0. 

56 

1 

0.56 

Interact 
Group 

ion 

C    y 

0. 

25 

1 

0.25 

Residua} 

282 

84 

132 

2.14 

0.90 
0.26 

0.12 
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Table    104 

Attitude,    Concept    K- -Understandable-Mysterious    Dimension: 
Means    and   Standard    Deviations 


Group 


Pre- 

raean 


SD 


Ma  1  e  s 

E  x  p  e  r  i  m  e  p.  t  a  ] 

Con  trol 

Tot  a! 

tenia  U-s 

Expo  r  Li  lent  al 

Con  i  re  I. 

Total 

Tof.il 

Expcr  i  inenta  1 

Conl  rol 


37 

32 

'69 

33 
35 
68 

70 
67 


4  .46 
4.53 
4.49 

4.61 
5.26 
4.94 

4.53 
4.91 


1.6  8 

2.0  5 
1  .84 

1.89 
1  .69 
1  .80 

1  .77 
1.89 


Post- 

mean 

sn 

4.84 

1.63 

4.72 

1.84 

4.7  8 

1.71 

5.12 

1.76 

5.11 

1.76 

5.12 

1.68 

4.97 

1.6  9 

4.93 

1.73 
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Table  105 

Attitude,  Concept  K- -Understandable -Mysterious  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Coviriance 


Source 


Mal_es 

Group 
Residual 
Feiaales 

Group 
Res  idual 


Sum  of 
Squares 


0.4  2 
139.73 


1  .60 
142.94 


df 


Mean 
Square 


1 
66 


1 
65 


0.4  2 
2.12 

1.60 

2.20 


0.20 


0.73 


pl:or  post  comparison. 
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Table  106 

Attitude,  Concept  L--Good-Bad  Dimension 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Sum  o  f 
Squa res 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F  Ratio 

Main  Effects 
Group 

1.44 

1 

1  .44 

0.68 

Sex 

0.01 

1 

0.01 

0.01 

int or act  i  on 
Group   Sex 

0 .  8  0 

1 

0 .  8  0 

0.  38 

Residual 

2  7  8.00 

132 

2.11 

'Fur  post  com] 
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Table  107 

Attitude,  Concept  1,- -Good-Bad  Dimension 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Croup 

N 

Pre  - 
mean 

SD 

Post- 

pi  e  a  n 

SD 

Hales 

Experiments  1 

37 

3.4b 

1  .  30 

3.8  4 

1  .48 

Cent  rol 

32 

3.4  4 

1  .54 

4.19 

1.47 

Total 

"69 

3.4  5 

1.4] 

4.0  0 

1.48 

i:Ci.wJi;S 

F.xpcr  Lment  a  1 

33 

3.5  5 

1.23 

4.0  0 

1.68 

Cu.'.i  rol 

3  5 

4.14 

1.40 

4.20 

1  .55 

i  0 1  a  1 

6  8 

3.8  5 

1  .34 

4.15 

1.61 

Tot  al 

Exper  ii  ten  t  a  1 

70 

3.5  0 

1  .26 

3.91 

1.57 

Control 

67 

3.81 

1.50 

4.24 

1  .50 
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Table  108 

Attitude,  Concept  I, --Good-Bad  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Sui:;   of 
Squa  res 

df 

Mean 
Square                 F   Ratio8 

Males 

Group 

2.15 

1 

2.15                          1.01 

lies  i  dual 

14H.85 

66 

2.13 

Feii-a  1  us 
Group 

0.14 

1 

0.14                          0.07 

Residual 

125. 13 

65 

1 .  9  3 

'•for   poa  I    coaipai  isor. . 
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Table  109 

i 
Attitude,  Concept  L- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariancc 


Source 

Sum   of 
Sq  n  a  re  s 

<lf 

Mean 
Squo re 

^' 

Ratio3 

Main   V.t 
G  i  o  ur, 

Feci  s 

0 .  5  0 

1 

0 .  5  0 

0.2  9 

Sex 

0.  30 

1 

0  .  3  0 

0.17 

Interne 
Group 

t  i  on 
Sex 

0.81 

1 

0.61 

0.46 

Rosidi'ci 

J 

233.25 

132 

1.77 

al:or   |i  >  it    coji.pa  ri  soft . 
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Table  110 

Attitude,  Concept  I.- -.Valuable -Worthless  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Pre- 

Post- 

Group 

N 

me  an 

Si) 

mean 

SD 

Males 

Experi mental 

37 

3.73 

1 

12 

4.22 

1.51 

C  o  a  t  j  o  1 

32 

4.38 

1 

31 

4.50 

1  .50 

Total 

■'69 

4.03 

1 

.25 

4  .  5  5 

1.50 

Femu  1  e  .-> 

Exper i  mont a ! 

33 

3.79 

1 

.29 

4.00 

1.46 

Cont  vol 

35 

4.63 

1 

.80 

4.69 

1.47 

Total 

68 

4.22 

1 

.62 

4.35 

1.49 

Tota  1 

F.xpe  r  i  mental 

7  0 

3.7  6 

1 

.20 

4.11 

1.48 

Cont  to  1 

67 

4.51 

i 

.58 

4.60 

1.48 

L6£ 


Table  111 

Attitude,  Concept  L- -Valuable-Worthless  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

Ma  l  e  s 

Group 

Res i dua 1 
FiMuaifls 

Gi  oup 

Residu  il 


Sum  of 
Squares 


Mean 

df      Square 


0.(10 

1 

0  .  0  0 

32.5  3 

66 

2.01 

1.11 

1 0 0.55 


1 
65 


1  .11 
1.55 


F  Ratioa 


0.00 


0.72 


'Foj  post  comparison. 
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.Table  112 

Attitude,  Concept  I,- -Understandable -Mysterious  Dimension: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

St 
Sc 

an    of 

Hldl  OS 

df 

Mean 
Sqco re 

V 

Ratio'1 

Main    1 
Groi 

li'ftiCtS 

1  .55 

1 

1.5  5 

0.69 

Sex 

0 .  0  3 

1, 

0.03 

0.01 

i  n  !  e  r 
Groi 

>d  i  on 
■p      Sox 

1.0  7 

1 

1.0  7 

0.47 

Residi 

i.'sl 

2  9  8.55 

132 

2.26 

'For  no:  l  coiiivara  son. 
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Table  113 

Attitude,  Concept  L- -Understandable -Myste r i ous  Dimension: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


1're- 

Post- 

Group 

N 

mean 

SD 

mean 

SD 

Males 

Eixpe  r  imcn  t  a  1 

3  7 

4.9  7 

1 

.48 

5  .1  1 

1  .49 

Control 

32 

5.44 

1 

.46 

4.97 

1.84 

To  t  a  1 

■"6  9 

5.19 

1 

.48 

5  .  0  n 

1.65 

Fem.'i  J  es 

Expur  imoiit  a  1 

33 

5  .60 

1 

.54 

5.2  6 

1.69 

Conl  rol 

35 

5.60 

1 

.54 

5.26 

1  .69 

Total 

6  8 

5.4  3 

1 

.54 

5.19 

1.66 

Tota  i 

Experimental 

70 

5.10 

1 

.51 

5  .  ]  3 

1  .56 

Control 

67 

5.52 

1 

.49 

5.12 

1.75 
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Table  114 

Attitude,  Concept  I,- -Understandable-Mysterious  Dimension: 
One-way  Analysis  of  Co\ariance 


Source 


Ma  i_es 
Group 

Res  i  dua  1 

Group 

Residual 


Sum  of 
Square; 


1  .99 

16  3.97 

0.09 
131.70 


df 


I 
66 

1 

65 


Mean 
Squn rs 


1  .99 
2.48 

0.09 
2.0  3 


F  Ratio" 


0.80 


0.04 


a  l-'oi  pos  t  toinpari  soi 
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Table  11 S 

Attitudes,  Concepts  A  through  I.: 
Two-way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Soui c  c 

Sum  of 

Squ.ii  os 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Ratio3 

Main  Effects 

Group 

1.11 

1 

1.11 

4.36* 

Sox 

(1 .  0  8 

1 

l).  1)8 

0.31 

Interaction 

Group   Sex 

0.10 

1 

0.10 

0.38 

Res  i  dual 

3  3.57 

132 

0.  25 

"For  pos  I  coi'pari  son  , 
* .  0  5 


Table  110 

Attitudes,  Concepts  A  through  L: 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
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Groun 


Pre- 

hiean 


Post- 

mean 


SI) 


Males 

Experiment d 1 

37 

4.45 

0.6  7 

4.59 

0.73 

Coat  rol 

32 

4  .50 

0.91 

4.5  0 

0.78 

Total 

"69 

4.47 

0.7  8 

4  .  S  5 

0.75 

Fewa  1  e5 

1.  \;i'.'i'i  men  J  a  1 

33 

4.47 

0.74 

4.71 

0.72 

Cont to  1 

35 

4.66 

0  .84 

4.62 

0.85 

To  t  a  1 

6  8 

4.57 

0.79 

4.66 

0.78 

Tola  1 

l-.xpcriiiien  ta  1 

70 

4.46 

0.  70 

4.6  5 

0.72 

Con  t  rol 

67 

4.59 

0.87 

4.5  6 

0.81 
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Table  117 

Attitudes,  Concepts  A  through  L: 
One-Way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


hum  ot 

Source  Squares 

Ma  I  e_s 

Croiiji  0.28 

Re::  i  dual  _     16.76 

):<:,■:• "'  :■* 

Group  0-96 

Residual  16_7(1 


df 


Mean 
Square 


! 
66 


I 
65 


0.28 
0.25 

0.96 
0.26 


F  Ratio'"1 


1.09 


3.70 


ai.'nr  II 
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CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY,  DISCUSSION,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

Summary 

Using  four  experimental  and  four  control  groups,  this 
researcher  investigated  the  effect  of  human  sexuality  instruc- 
tion on  course  participants  for  sexual  guilt,  psychological 
androgyny,  and  attitudes  toward  the  sexual  behaviors   of  others. 
An  attempt  was  also  made  to  determine  whether  the  course  had 
any  differential  effect  on  males  and  females.   This  investigation 
was  conducted  during  the  Spring  Quarter,  1977,  at  the  University 
of  Florida. 

Three  instruments  were  used  to  evaluate  change.   These 
were  as  follows: 

1 .  The  Mosher  Forced -Choice  Guilt  Inventory -Sex  Guilt  Sub- 
scale 

2.  The  Bern  Sex-Role  Inventory 

3.  The  Attitude  Measure  of  Sexual  Behaviors  -  experimenter's 
adaptat  ion 

These  instruments  were  first  administered  to  the  subjects 
the  week  of  March  28  to  April  1.   The  posttest  was  given  ten  weeks 
later,  May  30  to  June  3. 

Seventy  experimental  subjects  and  sixty-seven  control  sub- 
jects completed  the  pre-  and  postcomponent s  of  the  three  instru- 
ments.  Overall,  the  attrition  rate  for  all  subjects  was  30%, 
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for  the  experimental  group  it  was  33% ,  and  for  the  control  group 
it  was  11%. 

A  two-way  (group  x  sex)  and  a  one-way  (group)  analysis  of 
covariance  were  used  to  analyze  the  data.   Significant  differences 
were  acknowledged  at  the  p<.05  level  of  confidence.   Post- 
treatment  comparisons  were  made  for  the  experimental  and  control 
subjects,  the  experimental  males  and  control  males,  and  the 
experimental  females  and  control  females  for  all  three  measure- 
ments. " 

Six  null  hypotheses  were  formulated  for  testing  the  constructs. 
These  hypotheses  and  the  results  of  the  experimental  tests  on 
each  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  will  be  no  group  differences  in  sexual  guilt 
as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  human  sexuality 
course . 

This  null  hypothesis  was  accepted. 

2.  There  will  be  no  sex  differences  in  sexual  guilt 

as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  human  sexuality 
course. 

This  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

3.  There  will  be  no  group  differences  in  psychological 
androgyny  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  human 
sexuality  course. 

This  null  hypothesis  was  accepted. 

4.  There  will  be  no  sex  differences  in  psychological 
androgyny  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  human 
sexuality  course. 

This  null  hypothesis  was  accepted. 

5.  There  will  he  no  group  differences  in  attitudes 
toward  the  sexual  behaviors  of  others  as  a  result 
of  participation  in  the  human  sexuality  course. 

This  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 
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6.   There  will  be  no  sex  differences  in  attitudes 

toward  the  sexual  behaviors  of  others  as  a  result 
of  participation  in  the  human  sexuality  course. 

This  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

The  results  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
experimental  and  control  subjects  on  sexual  guilt  after  the 
treatment . 

2.  There  was  a  main  effects  significant  difference  on  sex 
guilt  after  the  treatment  between  males  and  females  with  the 
females  exhibiting  greater  change.   However,  this  greater  change 
was  believed  to  be  artifactual  because  of  the  use  of  two  versions 
of  the  sex  guilt  instrument. 

Additional  comparisons  for  sex  guilt  revealed  no  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  experimental  males  and  control  males 
or  between  the  experimental  females  and  control  females. 

3.  There  were  no  main  effects  significant  differences 
between  the  experimental  and  control  subjects  on  psychological 
androgyny  after  the  treatment. 

4.  There  was  no  main  effects  significant  difference  between 
males  and  females  for  psychological  androgyny  after  the  treatment. 

Additional  comparisons  for  psychological  ai.  Irogyny  revealed 
no  significant  differences  for  experimental  males  and  control 
males  or  for  experimental  females  and  control  females. 

5.  For  attitudes  toward  the  sexual  behaviors  of  others, 
there  was  a  main  effects  significant  difference  between  the 
experimental  and  control  subjects  for  three  concepts  after  the 
treatment.   These  concepts  were  a  woman  who  masturbates  (all 
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three  bipolar  dimensions),  an  engaged  person  who  has  premarital 
intercourse  (valuable-worthless  dimension)  ,  and  a   person  who 
reads  "hard-core  pornography"  like  Sisters  of  the  Whip,  Gay 
Hot  Nights,  etc.  (good-bad  and  understandable-worthless  dimen- 
sions).  Scores  for  all  three  concepts  changed  in  the  liberal 
direct  i  on . 

On  an  additional  test  for  the  combined  set  of  12  concepts, 
a  main  effects  significant  difference  was  revealed  in  the 
liberal 'direct ion  after  the  treatment. 

6.   There  was  a  main  effects  significant  difference  for 
sex  for  two  concepts  of  the  attitude  measure.   These  were  a 
homosexual  (valuable-worthless  dimension)  and  someone  who 
engages  in  oral  and/or  anal  intercourse  (good-bad  dimension). 
In  both  concepts  females  showed  greater  change  than  males  with 
the  change  occurring  in  the  liberal  direction. 

Additional  comparisons  for  attitudes  revealed  significant 
differences  between  experimental  and  control  subjects  by  sex. 
A  comparison  of  experimental  males  and  control  males  showed  a 
significant  difference  for  the  concept  a  woman  who  masturbates 
(good-bad  dimension).   A  comparison  of  experimental  females 
and  control  females  revealed  a  significant  diffc .ence  for  two 
concepts.   These  were  a  woman  who  masturbates  (valuable- 
worthless  and  understandable-mysterious  dimension)  and  a  person 
who  reads  "hard-core  pornography"  like  Sisters  of  the  Whip,  Gay 
Hot  Nights,  etc.  (understandable-mysterious  dimension).   Changes 
for  these  additional  comparisons  were  in  the  liberal  direction. 
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I)  iscussion 

This  study  attempted  to  assess  the  psychological  effects 
of  a  course  in  human  sexuality  on  the  attitudes  of  participants. 
In  most  comparisons  no  changes  were  found;  however,  there  were 
a  few  significant  changes  in  the  liheral  direction. 

An  examination  of  the.  results  for  psychological  androgyny 
showed  no  changes.   Although  the  course  gave  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  views  on  masculinity  and  femininity  and  develop 
new  views  about  maleness  and  femaleness,  no  sex  role  identity 
changes  as  measured  by  the  Bern  Sex-Role  Inventory  was  evident. 
One  explanation  for  this  outcome  may  be  that  a  ten-week  period 
does  not  provide  enough  time  to  allow  for  change  in  sex  role 
ident  i  t y . 

The  outcome  for  the  evaluation  of  sexual  guilt  revealed  no 
changes  in  the  posttreatment  comparisons  for  the  experimental 
and  control  groups,  and  the  main  effects  change  for  sex  was 
interpreted  to  be  artifactua]  due  to  the  two  versions  of  the 
sex  guilt  instrument.   As  with  sex  role  identity,  a  ten-week 
program  may  be  of  too  short  a  duration  to  allow  for  significant 
sex  guilt  change.   Another  consideration  which  may  explain  this 
result  is  that  many  subjects  began  the  course  with  very  low 
guilt  scores,  therefore,  limiting  their  potential  for  lessening 
their  degree  of  guilt.   Since  the  finding  of  this  study  reveals 
that  sex  guilt  does  not  appear  to  change  from  human  sexuality 
course  participation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  look  at  other  ways 
to  change  sexual  guilt,  i.e.,  individual  counseling,  more  inten- 
sive sex  therapy,  a  human  sexuality  course  lasting1  longer  than 
ten  weeks. 
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Of  the  three  major  evaluation  components,  altitudes  toward 
the  sexual  behaviors  of  others  revealed  the  most  changes.   Of 
these  changes,  all  were  in  the  liberal  direction.   These  atti- 
tude changes  were  found  to  be  very  similar  to  those  in  a  previous 
study  (Davidow,  1976)  which  also  used  the  Fretz  scale.   Addi- 
tionally, Skovholt  et  al.  (1976)  also  found  changes  in  attitudes 
toward  the  sexual  behaviors  of  others  using  this  scale.   This 
shows  that  our  college  instructors  appear  to  be  teaching  "in  a 
liberal  'direction." 

Whether  the  findings  of  the  study  are  predictive  of  a 
healthy  outlook  for  our  society  is  open  to  debate.   Is  a  change 
in  the  liberal  direction  indicative  of  long-range  positive 
effects  on  mental  health?   Some  would  challenge  this  position. 
Many  parents  resist  liberal  changes  believing  that  they  foster 
permissiveness  among  our  youth  and  lead  to  prostitution,  early 
unhappy  marriages,  family  problems,  use  of  drugs,  and  many  other 
types  of  societal  problems. 

It  is  this  experimenter's  belief  that  there  is  a  contem- 
porary movement  toward  a  view  of  sexual  acceptance  which  advocates 
sex  as  a  natural  function  and  aims  to  remove  the  negative  feelings 
surrounding  sexual  activity.   This  movement  is  a  positive  force 
in  our  society  in  this  experimenter's  opinion.   Through  sex  edu- 
cation we  will  continue  to  foster  this  positive  force  and  improve 
the  psychological  health  of  our  citizenry.   Sex  education  is  an 
effective  preventive  approach  although  significant  attitude 
change  may  not  always  be  possible  through  participation  in  a 
ten-week  human  sexuality  course. 
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Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

1.  Conduct  this  study  on  other  college  and  university 
campuses  to  determine  whether  similar  findings  occur. 

2.  Replicate  this  study  using  other  sexual  guilt  and 
attitude  measures. 

3.  Perform  a  follow  -up  study  to  determine  whether  or  not 
attitude  changes  which  occur  as  a  result  of  course  participa- 
tion do  remain  consistent  over  time.   This  study  could  be  con- 
ducted six  months  or  one  year  subsequent  to  the  initial  study. 

4.  Perform  a  comparative  study  for  sexual  guilt  to  examine 
any  differential  effects  which  occur  relative  to  the  conserva- 
tive or  liberal  nature  of  students. 

5.  Conduct  a  similar  study  on  campuses  where  a  long-term 
human  sexuality  course  is  offered.   This  would  he  especially 
relevant  for  psychological  androgyny  and  sexual  guilt  which  may 
require  more  time  before  a  significant  effect  can  occur. 


APPENDIX  A 
INSTRUCTOR  AGREEMENT  FORM 


I  agree  to  allow  Frank  Nagy  to  administer  a  pre-  and  post- 
questionnaire  to  my  class  during  Spring  Quarter,  1977,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  data  for  his  dissertation. 


(Instructor) 
(Date) 
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APPENDIX  B 
MOSHER  FORCED-CHOICE  GUILT  INVENTORY-SEX  GUILT  SUBSCALE 

Male  Form 


This  questionnaire  consists  of  pairs  of  statements  given 
by  college  men  in  response  to  the  "Mosher  Incomplete  Sentences 
Test."   Read  the  stem  and  pair  of  statements  and  decide  which 
you  most  agree  with  or  which  is  most  characteristic  of  you. 
Your  choice,  in  each  instance,  should  he  in  terms  of  what  you 
believe,  how  you  feel,  or  how  you  would  react,  and  not  in 
terms  of  how  you  think  you  should  believe,  feel,  or  respond. 
Do  not  omit  an  item  even  though  it  is  very  difficult  for  you 
to  decide.   Circle  A  or  B  for  each  item.   Use  only  the  first 
20  answer  spaces  (for  Questionnaire  #2]  on  the  answer  sheet. 

1.  If  in  the  future  I  committed  adultery  .  .  . 

A.  I  won't  feel  bad  about  it. 

B.  it  would  be  sinful. 

2.  "Dirty"  jokes  in  mixed  company  .  .  . 

A.  are  common  in  our  town. 

B.  should  he  avoided. 

3.  As  a  child,  sex  play  .  .  . 

A.  never  entered  my  mind. 

B.  is  quite  wide  spread. 

4.  Sex  relations  before  marriage  .  .  . 

A.  ruin  many  a  happy  couple. 

B.  are  good  in  my  opinion. 

5.  [f  in  the  future  I  committed  adultery  ... 

A.  I  wouldn't  tell  anyone. 

B.  I  would  probably  feel  bad  about  it. 

6.  When  I  have  sexual  desires  .  .  . 

A.  I  usually  try  to  curb  them. 

B.  I  generally  satisfy  them. 

7.  Unusual  sex  practices  .  .  . 

A.  might  be  interesting. 

B.  don't  interest  me. 

8.  Prostitution  .  .  . 

A.  is  a  must. 

B.  breeds  only  evil.  ' 
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9.   As  a  child,  sex  play  .  .  . 

A.  is  not  good  for  mental  and  emotional  well  being. 

B.  is  natural  and  innocent. 

10.  As  a  child,  sex  play  .  .  . 

A.  was  a  big  taboo  and  I  was  deathly  afraid  of  it. 

B.  was  common  without  guilt  feelings. 

11.  "Dirty"  jokes  in  mixed  company  .  .  . 

A.  are  not  proper. 

B.  are  exciting  and  amusing. 

12.  Unusual  sex  practices  .  .  . 

A.  are  awful  and  unthinkable. 

B.  are  not  so  unusual  to  me. 

13.  When  I  have  sex  dreams  .  .  . 

A.  I  cannot  remember  them  in  the  morning. 

B.  I  wake  up  happy. 

14.  "Dirty"  jokes  in  mixed  company  .  .  . 

A.  are  lots  of  fun. 

B.  are  coarse  to  say  the  least. 

15.  Petting  .  .  . 

A.  is  something  that  should  be  controlled. 

B.  is  a  form  of  education. 

16.  Unusual  sex  practices  .  .  . 

A.  are  O.K.  as  long  as  they're  heterosexual. 

B.  usually  aren't  pleasurable   because  you  have  preconceived 
feelings  about  their  being  wrong. 

17.  Sex  relations  before  marriage  .  .  . 

A.  are  practiced  too  much  to  be  wrong. 

B.  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  practiced. 

18.  As  a  child,  sex  play  .  .  . 

A.  is  dangerous. 

B.  is  not  harmful  but  does  create  sexual  p]  -asure. 

19.  As  a  child,  sex  play  .  .  . 

A.  was  indulged  in. 

B.  is  immature  and  ridiculous. 

20.  When  I  have  sexual  desires  .  .  . 

A.  they  are  quite  strong. 

B.  I  attempt  to  repress  them. 

21.  Sex  relations  before  marriage  .  .  . 

A.  help  people  to  adjust. 

B.  should  not  be  recommended. 
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22.  Masturbation  .  .  . 

A.  is  a  habit  that  should  be  controlled. 

B.  is  very  common. 

23.  If  I  committed  a  homosexual  act  .  .  . 

A.  it  would  be  my  business. 

B.  it  would  show  weakness  in  me. 

24.  Prostitution  .  .  . 

A.  is  a  sign  of  moral  decay  in  society. 

B.  is  acceptable  and  needed  by  some  people. 

25.  Sex  relations  before  marriage  .  .  . 

A.  are  O.K.  if  both  partners  are  in  agreement. 

B.  are  dangerous. 

26.  Masturbation  .  .  . 

A.  is  all  right. 

B.  should  not  be  practiced. 

27.  Sex  .  .  . 

A.  is  a  beautiful  gift  of  Cod  not  to  lie  cheapened. 

B.  is  good  and  enjoyable. 

28.  Prostitution  .  .  . 

A.  should  not  be  legalized. 

B.  cannot  really  afford  enjoyment. 
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MOSHER  FORCED-CHOICE  GUILT  INVENTORY-SEX  GUILT  SUBSCALE 
Female  Form 


This  questionnaire  consists  of  pairs  of  statements  given 
by  college  women  in  response  to  the  "Mosher  Incomplete  Sentences 
Test."   Read  the  stem  and  pair  of  statements  and  decide  which 
you  most  agree  with  or  which  is  most  characteristic  of  you. 
Your  choice,  in  each  instance,  should  be  in  terms  of  what  you 
believe,  how  you  feel,  or  bow  you  woul i   react,  and  not  in  terms 
of  how  you  think  you  should  believe,  feel,  or  respond.   Do  not 
omit  an  item  even  though  it  is  very  difficult  for  you  to  decide. 
Circle  A  or  B  for  each  item. 

1.  If  in  the  future  I  committed  adultery  .  .  . 

A.  I  hope  I  would  be  punished  very  deeply. 

B.  I  hope  I  enjoy  it. 

2.  "Dirty"  jokes  in  mixed  company  .  .  . 

A.  do  not  bother  me. 

B.  are  something  that  make  me  very  uncomfortable. 

3.  Masturbation  .  .  . 

A.  helps  one  feel  eased  and  relaxed. 

B.  is  wrong  and  will  ruin  you. 

4.  Sex  relations  before  marriage  .  .  . 

A.  should  be  permitted. 

B.  are  wrong  and  immoral. 

5.  If  in  the  future  I  committed  adultery  .  .  . 

A.  I  would  be  unworthy  of  my  husband. 

B.  I  would  have  a  good  reason. 

6.  If  I  committed  a  homosexual  act  .  .  . 

A.  it  would  be  my  business. 

B.  it  would  show  weakness  in  me. 

7.  When  I  was  a  child,  sex  .  .  . 

A.  was  not  talked  about  and  was  a  feared  word. 

B.  was  fun  to  think  about. 

8.  When  I  have  sexual  dreams  .  .  . 

A.  I  sometimes  wake  up  feeling  excited. 

B.  I  try  to  forget  them. 

9.  "Dirty"  jokes  in  mixed  company  .  .  . 

A.  can  be  funny  depending  on  the  company. 

B.  are  in  bad  taste. 
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10.  Petting  .  .  . 

A.  is  an  expression  of  affection  which  is  satisfying. 

B.  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  becoming  an  accepted  practice. 

11.  Unusual  sex  practices  .  .  . 
A.   are  not  so  unusual. 

A.   don' t  interest  me. 

12.  "Dirty"  jokes  in  mixed  company  .  .  . 

A.  disgust  me. 

B.  do  not  bother  me  as  long  as  they  are  just  in  fun. 

13.  If  I  had  sex  relations,  I  would  feel  .  .  . 

A.  very  dirty. 

B.  happy  and  satisfied. 

14.  Sex-  .  .  . 

A.  is  good  and  enjoyable. 

B.  should  be  saved  for  wedlock  and  childbearing. 

15.  When  I  have  sexual  desires  .  .  . 

A.  I  enjoy  it  like  all  healthy  human  beings. 

B.  I  fight  them  for  1  must  have  complete  control  of  my 
body . 

16.  Prostitution  .  .  . 

A.  makes  me  sick  when  I  think  about  it. 

B.  needs  to  be  understood. 

17.  Unusual  sex  practices  .  .  . 

A.  might  be  interesting. 

B.  are  disgusting  and  revolting. 

18.  Sex  relations  before  marriage  .  .  . 

A.  are  disgusting  and  unnecessary. 

B.  are  O.K.  if  both  partners  are  in  agreement. 

19.  Masturbation  .  .  . 

A.  is  sickening. 

B.  is  understandable  in  many  cases. 

20.  If  in  the  future  I  committed  adultery  .  .  . 

A.  I  would  resolve  not  to  commit  the  mistake  again. 

B.  I  would  hope  there  would  be  no  consequences. 

21.  Unusual  sex  practices. 

A.  are  all  in  how  you  look  at  it. 

B.  are  unwise  and  lead  only  to  trouble. 

22.  Petting  .  .  . 

A.  is  just  asking  for  trouble. 

B.  can  lead  to  bigger  and  better  things. 
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23.  When  I  have  sexual  desires  .  .  . 

A.  I  know  it's  only  human,  but  I  feel  terrible. 

B.  I  usually  express  them. 

24.  If  1  had  sex  relations,  I  would  feel  .  .  . 

A.  guilty,  sinful,  and  bad. 

B.  happy  if  I  loved  the  boy  and  he  loved  me. 

25.  Masturbation  .  .  . 

A.  is  stupid. 

B.  is  a  common  thing  in  childhood. 

26.  Unusual  sex  practices  .  .  . 

A.  are  the  business  of  those  who  carry  them  out  and  no 
one  else's. 

B.  are  dangerous  to  one's  health  and  mental  condition. 

27.  Petting  .  .  . 

A.  is  justified  with  love. 

B.  is  not  a  good  practice  until  after  marriage. 

28.  When  I  have  sexual  desires  .  .  . 

A.  I  try  to  go  to  sleep  and  forget  them. 

B.  I  become  easily  aroused. 

29.  If  I  had  sex  relations,  I  would  feel  .  .  . 

A.  cheap  and  unfit  for  marriage. 

B.  warm  and  very  good. 

30.  Sex  relations  before  marriage  .  .  . 

A.  ruin  many  a  happy  couple. 

B.  might  help  the  couple  to  understand  each  other  and 
themselves . 

31.  Masturbation  .  .  . 

A.  is  a  normal  outlet  for  sexual  desires. 

B.  is  wrong  and  a  sin. 

32.  Petting  .  .  . 

A.  depends  on  whom  I'm  with. 

B.  is  against  my  better  judgment  but  hard   o  resist  for 
some . 

33.  Masturbation  .  .  . 

A.  is  all  right. 

B.  is  a  form  of  self-destruction. 

34.  Unusual  sex  practices  .  .  . 

A.  are  all  right  if  both  partners  agree. 

B.  are  awful  and  unthinkable. 

35.  If  I  committed  a  homosexual  act  .  .  . 

A.  I  would  want  to  he  punished. 

B.  I  would  be  discreet.  ' 
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36.  When  I  have  sexual  desires  .  .  . 

A.  I  attempt  to  repress  them. 

B.  I  sometimes  think  of  past  experiences. 

37.  If  I  had  sex  relations,  I  would  feel  .  .  . 
A.   all  right,  I  think. 

R.   I  was  being  used  not  loved. 

38.  Sex  relations  before  marriage  .  .  . 

A.  are  not  good  for  anyone. 

B.  with  the  person  1  hope  to  marry  is  O.K. 


39.   "Dirty"  jokes  in  mixed  company  .  . 

A.  should  be  avoided. 

B.  are  acceptable  up  to  a  point. 


APPENDIX  C 
BEM  SEX-ROLE  INVENTORY 


Shown  below  are  personality  characteristics  to  describe 
yourself.   That  is,  we  won  kl  like  you  to  indicate,  on  a  scale 
from  1  to  7,  how  true  of  you  these  various  characteristics  are. 

l=Never  or  almost  never  true. 

2=Usually  not  true. 

3=Sometimes  but  infrequently  true. 

4=0ccasiona  1  ly  true. 

5=0ften  true. 

6  =  Usual ly  t  rue . 

7=Always  or  almost  always  true. 


1. 

Self -rel iant 

2. 

Yielding 

3  . 

Helpful 

4. 

Defends  own  beliefs 

5. 

Cheerful 

6. 

Moody 

7. 

independent 

8. 

Shy 

9. 

Conscientious 

10. 

Athletic 

11  . 

Affectionate 

12. 

Theatrical 

13. 

Assertive 

14. 

Flatterable 

15. 

Happy 

16. 

Strong  personality 

17. 

Loyal 

18. 

Unpredictable 

1  9 . 

Forceful 

20. 

Feminine 

21. 

Reliable 

22. 

Analytical 

23. 

Sympathetic 

24. 

deal ous 

25. 

Has  leadership  abilities 

26. 

Sensitive  to  the  needs  of 

others 

27. 

Truthful 

28. 

Willing  to  take  risks 

2  9. 

Understanding 

30. 

Secret  ive 

31. 

Makes  decisions  easily 

'32. 

Compassionate 

33. 

Sincere 

'34. 

Self-sufficient 

'35. 

Lager  to  soothe  hurt 

feelings 

36. 

Concei  ted 

"3  7. 

Dominant 

"38. 

Soft-spoken 

39. 

Likable 

'40. 

Mascul ine 

"41. 

Warm 

'4  2. 

Solemn 

"4  3. 

Willing  to  take  a  stand 

44. 

Tender 

45. 

Friendly 

46. 

Aggress  ive 

'47. 

Gu  liable 

'4  8. 

Ineff  cient 

'4  9. 

Acts  as  a  leader 

SO. 

Child! ike 

51. 

Adaptable 

'52. 

Individualistic 

53. 

Does  not  use  harsh 

language 

54. 

Unsystematic 

55. 

Compet  it  ive 

56. 

Loves  children 

'5  7. 

Tactful 

58. 

Ambi  t i  ous 

59. 

Gentle 

60. 

Con ven I  Zonal 
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APPENDIX  II 

THE  EXPERIMENTER'S  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  ATTITUDE  MEASURE 
OF  SEXUAL  BEHAVIORS 


The  object  of  this  ques-t ionnaire  ir  to  find  out  how  you 
describe  different  types  of  persons.   There  are  12  types. 
Below  eacli  type  are  three  pairs  of  words.   Each  pair  of  words 
forms  a  scale.   You  are  to  make  an  X  along  the  scale  to  indi- 
cate what  you  associate  with  that  type  of  person.   If  you  feel 
that  the'person  at  the  top  is  highly  related  with  one  end  of 
the  scale,  you  would  place  an  X  as  follows: 

fair  X :_:_:_:_: _:_  unfair  or 
fair  _'■_'■_'■_'■_'■  _'■%   unfair 

Tf  the  person  seems  only  slightly  related  to  one  side,  as 
opposed  to  the  other,  you  would  make  an  X  as  follows: 

fair  „:X:  :_:_:_:_  unfair  o_r 
fair  _■_'■_'■_'■_■  X:_  unfair 

If  you  feel  both  sides  equally  related  you  would  make  an  X  in 
the  middle  space: 

fair  _:_:_:X:  _:_:_  unfair 

If  you  feel  that  the  pair  of  adjectives  does  not  apply,  or  if 
you  are  undecided,  place  an  X  in  the  middle  space. 


A.  A  homosexual 

1.  good  _•_■ _: _•_•_•_  nad 

2.  valuable  _■_•_■_• _■_■_  worthless 

3.  understandable  _'■_'■_■_■_'•_'•_   mysterious 

B.  An  unmarried  woman  who  takes  birth  control  pills 

4.  good  _: _:_: _:_:_:_  bad 

5.  valuable  _:_:_:_:_-_: _  worthless 

6.  understandable   :  :  :  ;  :  :   mysterious 
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C.  A  woman  who  masturbates 

7.  good  _•_• _•_•_•_•_  bad 

8.  valuable       _:_:_:  :  :_:   worthless 

9.  understandable  _:_:_:Z'Z:_:   mysterious 

D.  A  child  who  writes  "obscene"  words  on  a  wall 

10.  good  _:_:_:_:_:_:_  bad 

11.  valuable       _:_:_:_:_:_:_  worthless 

12.  understandable  _:_:  :  :  :  :   mysterious 

E.  An  engaged  person  who  has  premarital  intercourse 

13.  good  _:_:_:_:_:_:_  bad 

14.  valuable       _:_  ■_'■_'■_'■_'■_   worthless 

15.  understandable  _^  _-~-Z.:~:~-~   mysterious 

F.  A  teenager  who  asks  his  parents  about  orgasm 


16.  good 

1 7 .  val uable 

18.  understandable 


bad 

worthless 

mysterious 


G.   A  teenage  girl  who  allows  a  younger  brother  in  the  bathroom 
when  she  is  in  there 


19.  good 

20.  valuable 

21.  understandable 


bad 

worthless 

mysterious 


H.   A  person  who  reads  "hard-core  pornography"  like  Sisters  of 
the  Whip,  Gay  Hot  Nights,  etc. 


22.  good 

23.  valuable 

24.  understandable 


bad 

worthless 

mysterious 


A  man  who  "molests"  a  child 

25.  good  _:_:_:_:_:_:   bad 

26.  valuable       _:_:_:_:_:_:~  worthless 

27.  understandable  __:_:_:_:_:_:   mysterious 

Someone  who  engages  in  oral  and/or  anal  intercourse 


28.  good 

29.  valuable 

30.  understandable 


bad 

worthless 

mysterious 
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An  11 -year-old  boy  who  holds  hands  with  another  boy  his  age 

31.  good  _:  :  _'■_'■_'■_■_   bad 

32.  valuable        :_:_:_:_-_:   worthless 

33.  understandable  _:_:_: _'■_'•_'■_   mysterious 

An  unwed  mother 

34.  good  _:_  :_'_:_-_:_  ':>ac' 

35.  valuable       __::  _•_•  _•_•_  worthless 

36.  understandable   :_:_:_:_:_:_  mysterious 


APPENDIX  E 
TOPIC  CHECKLIST  FORM 

I  plan  to  include  the  following  topics  in  the  human  sexu- 
ality course  to  be  taught  Spring  Quarter,  1977.   (Check 
appropriate  items.) 


* (4)  Male  Sexual  System  (4)  Sexual  Disorders 

(4)  Female  Sexual  System  (3)  Sex  Myths  and  Fallacies 

(4)  Contraception  (1)  Erotic  Art,  Literature, 

Film 

(4)  Sexual  Behavior  (2)  Sex  and  the  Law 

(4)  Sexual  Intercourse  (5)  Sex  and  Morality 

(4)  Techniques  in  Sex  Arousal  (4)  Sex  Roles 

(4)  Orgasm  (4)  Sex  in  Later  Years 

(3)  Sexual  Deviations  

(4)  Sexual  Attitudes  


(Instruc  or) 


(Date) 


The  number  in  parentheses  shows  the  number  of  instructors 
planning  to  include  that  topic  in  their  human  sexuality 
course . 
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Week 

of 

3/29 

4/5 

4/12 

APPENDIX  F 
INSTRUCTOR  I  --  COURSE  OUTLINE. 


Required  Texts: 

Readings  in  Human  Sexuality:  Contemporary  Perspectives 

Gordon  5  Johnson,  1976-77  Edition 

Our  Bodies,  Ourselves 

Boston  Women's  Health  Collective,  Revised  Edition 

An  Analysis  of  Human  Se xual  Response 

Ruth  5  Edward  Brecher ,  1966 


Introduction;  Culture  and  Values 

Readings:  Cordon  f,  Johnson,  S7,  8,  9,  17,  42,  43 

Psychosexual  Development  and  Gender  Roles 
Readings:  Gordon  1,  Johnson,  #13-16,  18-23,  41 

Puberty 

Guest  Speaker,  Dr.  Tom  Skovholt  on  "Masculinity" 

Readings:  Cordon  5  Johnson,  112,    6 

Our  Bodies,  Ourselves,  Ch.  2 

4/19     Human  Sexual  Response 

Readings:  Brecher,  Part  I 

Gordon  f,  Johnson,  »3,  4,  5,  24,  25,  Section  V 
Our  Bodies,  Ourselves,  Ch.  3 

4/26     Midterm,  4/26 

Pregnancy  and  Childbirth,  4/28 

Readings:  Our  Bodies',  Ourselves,  Ch.  12-15 

5/3      Birth  Control  and  Abortion 

Guest  Speaker,  Lori  Hildebrand  on  "Methods  of  Birth 

Control"  (5/3) 
Readings:  Our  Bodies,  Ourselves,  Ch.  10,  11 
Gordon  §  Johnson,  #63 

5/10      Homosexuality 

Guest  Panel:  Members  of  the  Gay  Community  Service 

Center  (5/12) 
Readings:  Our  Bodies,  Ourselves,  Ch.  5 
Gordon  f,  Johnson,  33-36 
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Week  of 


5/17     Sex  and  the  Law 

Readings:  Gordon  l\   Johnson,  27-32,  60,  61 
Our  Bodies,  Ourselves,  Ch.  7.9 

5/24      Interpersonal  Relationships 

Readings:  Gordon  f,  Johnson,  #10,  11,  26,  37-40,  44-50, 

62,  64 

Our  Bodies,  Ourselves,  Ch.  4 

5/31      Sex  and  Aging 

Readings:  Gordon  fi  Johnson,  #51-53 

Our  Bodies,  Ourselves,  Ch .  17 


6/8 


Test  II ,  10:30-11 : 30  AM 


APPENDIX  G 
INSTRUCTOR  II  --  COURSE  OUTLINE 


Required  Texts : 

Our  Bodies,  Ourselves  (OBO) 

Boston  Women's  Collective 
Sexual  Signatures  [ S S ) 

Money  5  Tucker 
Human  Sexuality  (HS) 

Goldstein 
Man's  Body  (MB) 

Heidenstan,  David,  Ed. 

Week 

1,  2,      Male  ft  Female  Anatomy  §  Physiology;  Prenatal  Influence; 
§  1/2       Birth 

following   Readings:  OBO;  pp.  24-31,  278-282,  252-256,  267-296 
week  IIS;  pp.  5-46,  1-4,  62-74 

MB;  pp.  Jl-3,  J7-13,  Ml- 2,  Al-4,  A8-11 

SS;  pp.  3-18,  36-62,  63-85 
Handout :  On  Being  A  Boy 

3  Exam  1,  April  12 
Childhood,  April  14 
Readings:  SS;  86-152 

OBO,  38-48 
MB,  M3-4,  J4-6 
Handout:  161-178,  216-219 

4  Puherty 

Readings:  OBO,  32-37,  97-130,  181-186 

MB,  A18,  M5-8,  Fl-19,  M21,  (17-24 

SS,  153-185 

HS,  79-92,  46-59 

Exam  2 ,  Apri  1  21 

5  Birth  Control;  Intercourse 
Readings:  HS,  178-197 

OBO,  186-209 
MB,  Kl-25,  K32 
Handouts:  50-57.  321-330 

A  Modest  Proposal 
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Week 


Birth  Control;  Intercourse 
Readings:  OHO,  210-214,  48-00 

IIS,  127-140,  142-167,  95-111,  114-124 
Handout:  58-65,  277-290 
Exam  3,  May  5 

Birth  Control,  Adulthood 
Readings:  OBO,  216-238 

IIS,  200-214 

MB,  1-33-41 
Handout:  58-65,  291-230 


Adulthood;  VII;  Sexual  Behavior 
Readings:  MB,  K25-27,  M25,  C41-54 
SS,  19-35 

OBO,  167-180,  135-138 
IIS,  216-217,  209-220,  224,  229, 
Exam  4,  May  19 


231-247 


10 


Pregnancy 

Readings:  MB,  M9-23,  J14-20 

IIS,  170-177 

OBO,  230-247,  251-252,  256-266,  297-312. 
317-326 

Aging 

Readings:  MB,  D35-38,  LI  -  23 ,  M24 

SS,  186-208,  220-224,  230-236 

OBO,  327-336,  130-135 

IIS,  106-108,  98-101 
Final  Exam,  .June  9 


APPENDIX  H 
INSTRUCTOR  III  --  COURSE  OUTLINE 


Texts  : 

Four  books  are  required.   Readings  will  be  assigned  each  week. 

1.  Our  Bodies  Ourselves  (revised  edition) 
Boston  Women's  Health  Book  Cooperative  1976 

2 .  Sexual  Signatures 
Money  and  Tucker 

3.  Analysis  of  Human  Sexual  Response 
Brecher  and  Brecher 

4 .  Readings  in  Human  Sexuality:  Contemporary  Perspectives 
Cordon  and  Johnson 

Course  Outline: 

This  course  is  designed  to  explore  some  of  the  social,  psycho- 
logical, physiological,  and  cultural  aspects  of  human  sexuality. 
It  is  important  only  as  it  relates  to  your  life.   Therefore, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  course  a  relevant  experience. 

The  course  requirements  include  class  attendance  and  completion 
of  the  readings.   four  exams  (multiple  choice,  fill  ins,  etc.) 
will  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  quarter.   The  structure  of 
the  course  will  be  primarily  organized  around  class  discussions 
rather  than  lecture.   Be  prepared  to  participate.   If  you  are 
not  and  would  prefer  a  lecture  course,  then  drop  this  section 
and  sign  up  for  another.   The  responsibility  for  learning  will 
be  on  your  shoulders.   This  course  will,  hope  full,',  be  a 
creative  exercise. 
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APPENDIX  I 
INSTRUCTOR  IV  --  COURSE  OUTLINE 


Texts  : 


Readings  in  Human  Sexuality:  Contemporary  Perspectives  (G§J) 

Gordon  and  Johnson 
Our  Bodies,  Ourselves  (OBOS) 

Boston  Women's  Collective 
The  Forty-nine  Percent  Majority  (49%) 

David  and  Brannon 
Masters  and_Jjjhji£cm_nxplained  (MS  J) 

Lehrman 


Week  I 

March  31    Lecture:  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Human  Sexuality 
Readings:  G§.J  pp.  9-23 

OBOS  pp.  24-37 
Mt,J  pp.  116-172 

Week  II    Masters  and  Johnson-Treatment  of  Sexual  Dysfunction 
April  5     Lecture  (Harry  Grater] 

Readings:  M§J  pp.  26-67;  227-239 
Gf,J  pp.  24-30 
April  7    Lecture  and  discussion 

Week  III    A  Cross -Cultural  View  of  Human  Sexuality 
April  12    Lecture 

Readings:  Gf,J  pp.  34-51;  65-80;  95-98;  217-222 
April  14    Lecture  and  discussion 

Week  IV    Birth  Control  and  Venereal  Disease 

April  19    TEST  I 

April  21    Lecture  and  discussion 

Readings:  OBOS  pp.  38-78;  167-214 

Week  V     Contemporary  Sexual  Expression 
April  26    Lecture 

Readings:  Cf.Jpp.  85-94;  99-;;7;  175-202;  223-231 
April  28    Lecture  and  discussion 

Readings:  G§J  pp.  118-157 
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Week  VI    Sex  Roles  and  Socialization 
May  3      Lecture 

Readings:  G§J  pp.  31-33;  52-64;  271-274 
OBOS  pp.  17-23 
May  5      Lecture  and  discussion  (Nancy  Downing- Androgyny) 

Readings:  494  pp.  223-330 

Week  VI  I    Homosexuality 
May  10     Lecture 

Readings:  OBOS  pp.  81-97 
GW  pp.  158-174 
May  12      TEST  II 

Week  VIII   Pregnancy  and  Childbirth;  Sex  and  Aging 
May  17     Lecture 

Readings:  OBOS  pp.  216-326 
May  19   ■   Lecture  and  discussion 

Readings:  OBOS  pp.  327-336 
G&J  pp.  246-257 

Week  IX    Sex  and  Marriage:   Where  Are  We  Going? 
May  24     Lecture 

Readings:  Gf,J  pp.  232-245;  258-270 
May  26     Lecture  and  discussion 

Readings:  GU  pp.  279-316 

MU  pp.  174-179;  240-259 

Week  X 

May  31     Lecture  and  review 

June  2     Debate 


APPENDIX  J 
LECTURE  SERIES.  --  BES  252 

Spring  19  77 

i 
Date 

April  5    Sexuality  Through  the  Ages  -  Harry  Grater 

April  12'   Becoming  -  a  film  about  prepared  childbirth 

April  19   Men's  Lines  -  award  winning  film  by  and  about  man 

April  21    An  Appreciation  of  Individuality  -  slide  show  on 

women's  sex  roles,  and  Included  Out  ,  a  humorous  film 

on  the  same  topic 
May  3      Discussion  and  slides  on  VD  -  Joe  Clezcowski 
May  10     Communication  in  Sexual  Relationships  -  Carolyn  Tucker, 

and  short  movie,  A  Quickie 
May  17     "Alcestus  on. the  Poetry  Circuit"  poem  by  Erica  Jong  - 

K.  Sheley  with  discussion 
May  24     Contraception  -  Therese  May,  and  Taking  Our  Bodies 

Back  -  film  on  health  care  by  the  Boston  Women's 

Collective 
May  31     Sexuality  and  Aging  -  Jaquie  Resnick 
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